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Suicide 


Tue resignation of the Secretary-General 
and the suicide of his chief legal adviser 
have suddenly dramatised the fact that the 
Cold War is now destroying the United 
Nations itself. Even before the finishing 
touches had been put on the brand-new 
skyscraper in New York, the moral founda- 
tion of the Organisation—the independence 
from outside interference of its staff of 
international civil servants—was being cor- 
roded. Mr. Lie had been brutaily cold- 
shouldered by the Russians ever since his 
support for sanctions in Korea; now 
that his staff is being exposed to “‘ loyalty ’ 
attacks from the Americans, he has lost 
heart and thrown in his hand. Mr. Feller, 
an eminent American who combined strong 
anti-Communist views with a sense of 
loyalty to the Organisation he served, was 
driven to take his own life by the 
conflicting pressures to which he was 
submitted, and which Mr. Stephen Poilak 
describes in detail on another page. 

The fact is that the atmosphere of New 
York makes the work of an international 
secretariat almost impossible. The F.B./. 
is not willing to give either delegates or 
officials the immunities to which they are 
entitled ; the American Treasury is using 
the fact that it contributes far the largest 
sum to the U.N. Budget in order to interfere 
in the appointment of staff; and finally 
Senator McCarran is busily witch-hunting 
the unfortunate American personnel. What 
is being demanded with ever increasing 
sharpness is that the U.N. officials should 


loyally accept the American view that the 
Nations must be United against Soviet 
Communism. 

Once our forces crossed the 38th Parallel 
and China was branded an aggressor at 
Lake Success, it was inevitable that this 
demand should be made. Of course it 
violates both the spirit and the letter of 
the Charter, which was based on the 
assumption of co-operation between the 
five Great Powers and excluded, by means 
of the veto, the use of sanctions by one 
Great Power against another. At San 
Francisco, collective security was conceived 
only as the unanimous action of the Security 
Council, and it was clearly foreseen that any 
attempt to use the organisation to enforce 
the will of one d/o0c on another would 
destroy it. This is just what is happening. 

It is unfair, however, to put all the blame 
for this disruption on the Americans. If 
the headquarters had been in Moscow 
instead of New York, or even in London, 
it would still have been unavoidable. Only 
at Geneva would there perhaps have been a 
chance of maintaining throughout the strain 
of the Korean crisis the vital independence 
of the Secretariat. As things stand, the 
only way to prevent complete collapse is to 
end the Korean War. If this could be 
achieved, and the grim lessons of the last 
wo vears learnt by both sides, it would 
still be possible for the Organisation to 
regain its One World outlook and take up 
once more the functions envisaged at San 
Francisco. In renewing his efforts to find 


in New York 


a basis for compromise Pandit Nehru is 
not merely concerned to end a dreadful 
war, but to save the United Nations from 
self-destruction. 

Fortunately his chance of success is not 
at present entirely negligible. The Western 
Powers seem to be moving towards a ten- 
tative and, no doubt, highly conditional 
acceptance of the Indian plan, while the 
Polish delegate has said that it “ deserves 
careful study.” ‘The difficulty is that the 
American delegates are almost bound to 
plas for time until the President-elect has 
visited Korea and discussed the problems 
with his party. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Eisenhower genuinely wants to end the 
Korean War. But can he or his party 
face the almost inevitable accusations of 
‘appeasement ’”’ ? Does he realise that the 
very existence of the U.N. depends on his 
readiness to forgo an American victory and 
negotiate a compromise ? Reports of his 
latest talks with Senators Wiley and Taft 
offer no very encouraging omens—seen 
beside the accession of the notorious Mr. 
Chiperfield to the chair of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 


The H-Bomb 


The announcement by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission of “ experiments 
contributing to thermo-nuclear weapons 
research” at Eniwetok Atoll in the Marshall 
Islands can only mean the hydrogen bomb, 
and an event of momentous significance. 
Not only are the H-bomb’s destructive 
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possibilities immeasurably greater than those 
of the plutonium bomb, but “success” in 
these experiments represents technological 
developments on a_ time-schedule which is 
staggering. It is only two years since Presi- 
dent Truman gave the word “Go” on the 
H-bomb programme. Forthwith a_ billion- 
dollar plant was put under construction at 
Savannah River, South Carolina, to produce 
tritium (triple-atom hydrogen); by the end of 
1951, the H-bomb industry had become an 
industrial undertaking comparable only with 
U.S. Steel and General Motors. Even then 
scientists who knew something of the processes 
involved were sceptical as to whether practical 
results could be achieved within ten years. 

The difficulties were prodigious because the 
fusion bomb is something quite different from 
the fission bomb. The explosion depends not 
on breaking down heavy elements (uranium or 
plutonium) but on building up the one-proton 
atom of hydrogen into the four-proton atom of 
helium. This is the process by which the sun 
produces and releases its energy, and it involves 
heat equivalent to the F100,000,000 degrees 
present in the sun. That temperature can be 
reproduced on earth only by the atomic bomb 
itself—and that only for one-tenth of a millionth 
of a second at the instant of the explosion. The 
plutonium bomb becomes merely the percussion 
cap of the superbomb. 

The process of “ marrying” the four protons 
is complex; but here again the development of 
the fission bomb has provided an answer. Tri- 
tium, the three-proton isotope of hydrogen, can 
be produced in atomic piles by the bombard- 
ment of lithium metal. The yield is a fraction 
of that of plutonium, and the tritium is radio- 
active; that is, it expends itself, so that it is a 
wasting asset in a stockpile; but it means that 
the fourth proton can be more easily added by 
thermal fusion. The detonation of the plu- 
tonium starts the hydrogen fusing, so that it 
provides the necessary temperature until the 
total combination is complete. This means an 
explosion at least a thousand times greater than 
that of the previous atomic bombs. “ At least,” 
because while there is a limit to the size of fis- 
sion bombs, there is theoretically no limit to the 
size of a hydrogen bomb. 

This, as Professor Einstein has said, brings 
the annihilation of life on earth within the range 
of practical possibilities. ‘Thus the H-bomb is 
the ultimate weapon of war. Its possession may 
confirm the confidence of Mr. Churchill and the 
Pentagon that they can economise on land armies 
and rely on unconventional weapons. Its actual 
use would mean the denial of human reason and 
the death-wish of our civilisation. 


The End of Uthwatt 

The decision, embodied in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1947, to “socialise” 
the development value of land, while leaving the 
land itself in private ownership, was based on the 
proposals of the Uthwatt Committee. But that 
Committee put forward its highly complicated 
plan only because it felt compelled to rule out 
nationalisation of the land itself as politically 
impracticable. In 1947, the Labour Govern- 
ment, tied by the fact that it had not asked 
for a mandate to nationalise the land, tried to 
put the Uthwatt plan into a manageable shap>. 


This meant first fixing a global sum-—£300 
million—to be paid out in compensation for the 
loss of development rights, then assessing each 
owner’s claim to a share in this fund, and then, 
over a long period, recovering the money by 
means of a development charge on land where 
and when development actually took place. 

The Government has now wholly abandoned 
the development charge and proposes to repeal the 
clauses of the Act under which development 
value was socialised. It has decided not to dis- 
burse the £300 million due to be paid next 
July, substituting only a provision for com- 
pensation, at 1947 value, where a landowner is 
refused permission to develop his land as he 
desires. One motive for this change of policy is 
undoubtedly the desire to avoid an inflationary 
payment of £300 million; another is the hope of 
putting an end to the muddle which has arisen 
wherever land has changed hands at prices 
including, despite the Act, a considerable element 
of development value; a third is ideological pre- 
ference for private as against public ownership. 

Nobody can argue that the Act as it stood was 
working well; and there would be nothing to 
regret in its passing if the only effective remedy 
—nationalisation of the land itself—was being 
applied. How much there is to regret in what 
the Government has done this week cannot be 
decided until the full proposals for replacing the 
Act are known; and this will not be for a full 
year, as the Government is proceeding by stages, 
and will produce its substitute proposals only 
after a great deal of negotiation with the local 
authorities and other interested parties. All we 
know at present is that the compensation to be 
paid in future is intended to be based, not on 
current market value of the land, but on the 
development value in 1947 as assessed under the 
1947 Act. This, however, applies only to cases 
where the right to develop is refused: in other 
cases, the full development value is returned to 
the owner, without any “betterment” charge. 


India and the United Nations 


As an ex-colonial country herself, India, sup- 
ported by other Asian and Arab nations, has 
succeeded in making Dr. Malan’s policy of 
apartheid an international issue in the United 
Nations, The Asian-Arab Resolution suggests 
the establishment of a United Nations Good 
Offices Commission to study the racial situa- 
tion in Africa and to report to the next Regular 
Session of the General Assembly. The Ameri- 
can delegate opposed it on the grounds that 
the question should be left to the “lively con- 
science” of the South African people; the 
British delegate added a warning that such a 
course might involve delicate issues in all their 
countries. Both are likely to support the face- 
saving resolution put forward by Scandinavian 
delegates calling piously on all members to 
observe the Charter of Human Rights. But the 
importance of these discussions lies in the fact 
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that a group of nations is prepared to take a 
stand on colonial issues which threaten world 
peace and which Britain, France, America and 
their supporters would otherwise rule out of 
court as purely doinestic issues. 

After Korea comes Tunisia. The Indian dele- 
gate has suggested a three-point plan to the 
Asian-Arab group; reiteration of the inalien- 
able right of the Tunisian people to indepen- 
dence, resumption of negotiations between 
France and Tunisia under U.N. auspices, re- 
peal of the Bardo Treaty and a fresh French- 
Tunisian pact. Mrs. Pandit has already re- 
affirmed to the General Assembly India’s sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of Tunisia <-d 
Morocco for self-government. When the In- 
dian proposals for breaking the deadlock on 
Korea have been debated, the Asian-Arab 
group may be expected to put forward these 
suggestions concerning other, though less 
apparent, danger zones in the African continent 


KENYA 
The Case Against Jomo Kenyatta 

Kingsley Martin cables: The decision to put 
Jomo Kenyatta and his ex-colleagues on trial is 
of the greatest importance. Nothing has happened 
to lessen Kenyatta’s unique place in African 
regard. Last week, a rumour ran that Kenyatta 
would be released to meet Fenner Brockway : this 
could have been a convenient police method of 
inducing hundreds of Africans—most of them, 
presumably, nationalist Kikuyu—to assemble; 
when they gathered, mass arrests were made. It 
is an interesting question whether there is any but 
a “constructive” case against Kenyatta. One 
well-known European told me with great indigna- 
tion of a suggestion (from another settler) that, if 
no legal case could be found against Kenyatta, it 
would be necessary to frame one. No doubt much 
more material about the Mau Mau has been dis- 
covered since Kenyatta was arrested, but I believe 
that the nature of the case against him will be to 
try to establish the charge of general “ subversive 
and revolutionary” activities leading towards 
Mau Mau violence. It is alleged, for example, 
that while he made speeches that nominally de- 
nounced Mau Mau, at the same time he displayed 
Mau Mau symbols hinting the opposite of what 
he actually said. Certainly the murders increased 
rather than diminished after his speeches. How- 
ever, it may be that the Crown can produce more 
specific evidence in Court. 

Many Africans, including some of the Kikuyu, 
have expressed disappointment with Kenyatta’s 
leadership. They accuse him of living a self- 
indulgent and “expensive” life apart from the 
tribe, and of making magnificent and inspiring 
orations but failing to show the Africans any 
possible way of achieving their objectives without 
the use of the force which he deprecated. 

Kenyatta must have known about the Mau Mau 
plans for the campaign of violence and tacitly 
accepted it: certainly, he offered no constructive 
alternative and on that count alone is open to grave 
criticism. Such a case carries great weight with 
moderate African leaders. I must admit some 
doubt, however, whether any legal condemnation 
by Europeans will decrease Kenyatta’s popularity 
with the Kikuyu. On the contrary, in view of the 
conditions here, I am inclined to predict that he 
will be built into a legendary figure, whose destiny 
it is to overthrow the European intruders and to 
lead his people to freedom, independence, and 
national greatness. i 

The case of Mr. Peter Wright cannot be allowed 
to rest ‘there it stands u‘ter Mr. Oliver Lyt. <l- 
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ton’s reply in the Heuse of Commons. The im- 
pression left upon me by the reply, which I heard 
yver the radio, was that Peter Wright's appoint- 
ment has been terminated and his normal right 
t> live in East Africa denied to him because he 
took the trouble to get to know African leaders. 
Mr. Lyttelton must tell the House whether there 
is really any charge against Mr. Wright, except 
that he did what every intelligent Englishman I 
know in the Colony admits Englishmen must do 
it life is to be bearable in Kenya—attempt to build 
up personal relations with Africans and Indians. 


PARIS 
The Cost of Empire 


Our Paris Correspondent writes : It looks, at the 
moment, as if a Budget of Sorts for 1953 will 
ultimately be passed—with perhaps £600m. out 
of £3,800m. left to be covered by borrowing from 
the public or (more likely) from M. Pinay’s most 
faithful supporters, the bankers. In the Finance 
Committee’s debates, however, the Budget Bill has 
been undergoing severe criticism, particularly 
from M. Mendés-France, who has been emphasis- 
ing the extent to which an illusory balance is being 
achieved at the expense of stinting capital invest- 
ment on productive lines. He went on, as he has 
done many times in the past, to argue that this 
lack of economic expansion—which would end by 
leaving France dangerously weaker than Germany 

—was a reflection of the exhausting expenditure of 
£500m. a year on the Indo-China war. 

In this connection, significance attaches to a 
resolution which was passed last week-end by the 
National Council of the French Socialist Party. 
In the resolution, after demanding “that the 
Government should declare itself ready, in agree- 
ment with the Vietnamese to conclude immediately 
a truce with the Viet Minh and to enter negotia- 
tions for ending the war,” the Council urged that 

international support should be sought, particu- 
larly from those countries most interested in the 
re-establishment of peace in Asia,” meaning, in 
the first place, the Indian Government. ‘There 1s 
reason to believe that this resolution was passed 
only after prior consultations with other parties 
(including several in the Government coalition 
whose leaders are becoming increasingly desperate 
about the ruinous cost of this colonial war 


ROME 
Electoral Pact Concluded 


A Correspondent writes: Signor De Gasperi 
has at length succeeded in overcoming the hesi- 
tations of his minor allies in the Centre coalition, 
and has persuaded them that the prospective value 
of “stable government” in Italy outweighs not 
merely the objections to jockeying with the elec- 
toral roll, but the risk that the Christian Demo- 
crats may rig themselves an absolute majority in 
the Chamber which would render the support of 
their junior partners superfluous. When the draft 
Electoral Reform Bill was tabled last month, the 
Liberals, Republicans and, above all, the Demo- 
cratic Socialists protested that if 383 seats 
equalling 65 per cent. of the total poll) were given 
to any bloc polling more than 50 per cent. of the 
votes, and if the “bonus seats” were divided 
among the parties in the bloc according to their 
proportion of votes cast, the Christian Democrats 
might easily emerge with an absolute majority. 
They pressed, accordingly, that the “bonus” 
should not raise the victorious bloc’s representa- 
tion to more than 360 seats. The Premier, how- 
ever, has made only a trifling concession: the 
“bonus” majority is to be reduced to 380 in a 
Chamber of just under 600. 

The pact testifies to the personal ascendancy 
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of De Gasperi over the Italian Centre. He has, 
it is true, agreed to one clause in the pact which 
is intended, presumably, to dispel fears that, in 
some areas, the Christian Democrats might have 
an under-the-counter apparentement with the 
Monarchists: none of the four parties in the blox 
may have an association with outside parties un- 
less the three other partners agree. But, in return 
for this concession, which may look better on 
paper than in practice, the Christodemocrats’ 
allies have had to pledge themselves, in advance, 
“to recognise the constitutional and political 
necessity for laws regulating the press, the trade 
unions, and the defence of democracy.” ‘This is 
a bitter pill for the Saragattani to swallow, and 
there may be rank-and-file desertions, between 
now and the election, to the Nenni camp. 


WESTMINSTER 
Means to What End ? 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The 
Labour machine is grinding formidably into 
action to crush the Bevanites in the Parliamentary 
Party. Mr. Bevan’s surprisingly high vote in his 
challenge last week to Mr. Morrison’s Deputy- 
Leadership |has apparently disturbed the calm of 
the outgoing Parliamentary Committee’s last few 
days of office. If he could muster 82 votes in a 
direct challenge, what might the Bevanites achieve 
in the far chancier test of the election of the new 


59] 
Committee ? So far as possible, chance has now 
been eliminated. Last Thursday, at a routine 
meeting of the Party and without prior warning, 
Mr. Attlee persuaded a majority to accept a 
change in the usual method of election. Instead 
of a straight ballot, the so-called “exhaustive 
vote” is being used. This method tends always 
to penalise minorities and to lead, in any organisa- 
tion, to a monolithic result. In this case, it is 
certainly damaging both to the Bevanites and to 
the Centre group in the Party. At the end of the 
first ballot six members of the existing leadership 
had been re-elected with the necessary clear 
majority. Neither Mr. Bevan nor any of his 
supporters had made the grade, and the machine 
appeared to be working efficiently. Mr. Bevan, 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bing were high enough on 
the list to qualify for the second ballot, but it is 
too early to make any confident forecast about the 
final result, which will not be known before next 
week. However, the most important result of all 
may not lie in the precise composition of the 
Committee. The manceuvre is regarded by a sub- 
stantial minority of the Party as shameful. These 
people—some of them prominent and widely re- 
spected members—are disillusioned and bitter to 
the extent that, non-Bevanite through the storms 
of the past year, they are now being driven 
towards Mr. Bevan’s camp. It can scarcely have 
been with this end in view that Mr. Attlee decided 
on means which have shocked so many people. 


A Lesson for Labour 


Mar. Macmittan’s cumbersome decision to 
legislate now for the abolition of the develop- 
ment charge while reserving for the next Ses- 
sion another—perhaps fiercer—battle about 
further reform of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act is a Parliamentary tactic which can be 
justified only by shortage of time. The Govern- 
ment has already committed the greater part 
of the present Session to the traditional non- 
Party ritual of the Coronation and the Finance 
Bill—both of which are inevitable-—and to the 
entirely arbitrary Bills to denationalise steel and 
transport. The two latter are the purest window- 
dressing of party politics. The full Opposition 
case against them may be justly debatable; but 
no one in his senses can pretend that they are 
in any way relevant to the real problems which 
confront British policy. Indeed, the Transport 
Bill, even when the doctrinal question of public 
ownership is left on one side, was exposed this 
week by spokesmen of both parties as an 
ill-considered and disruptive measure. 

Why then has Mr. Churchill allowed his 
Government to incur such a heavy liability at 
the very beginning of what may be an all- 
important pre-election Session? The answer is 
that the Government is facing a real difficulty, 
the roots of which lie deeper than day-to-day 
Parliamentary tactics. The Conservatives won 
the last election by exploiting without scruple 
the natural feeling of irritation at Labour's 
failure to dispose of all Britain’s post-war diffi- 
culties. They made no attempt to equate the 
urgent needs of the economy with their party 
slogans. Faced with the irksome harness of 
responsibility, the party as a whole has found 
that it takes more than a change of figure-head 
to change the situation. The rank-and-file of 
the Conservatives, though elated by Mr. Mac- 
millan’s housing figures and proud of Mr. 
Butler’s increasingly confident touch at the 


Treasury, have still faced the sobering discovery 
in recent months that cjecting the Labour 
Government was an easier task than liquidating 
the current discontents. The denationalisation 
of steel and transport are two of the Tories’ 
gaudiest banners, and Mr. Churchill, like many 

commander before him, is running them to 
the masthead at a moment when he desires t 
make the most of rising Tory spirits and t 
pacify his True Blues, who are full of qualms 
about Mr. Butler’s middle-of-the-road accept- 
ance of Welfare capitalism. 





By doing so, he is 
distracting the country from its real problems, 
and thus, in the long term, mortgaging his 
future; but he is fortifying the morale of his 
supporters, and, within his electoral strategy, 
that may be a sufficient objective for the time 
being 

There is a lesson in all this for the Opposi- 
tion, The debate on the Queen’s Speech showed 
how uncertain Labour is about its lines of policy. 
I: showed, too, a remarkable failure to make 
any adequate analysis of Tory policy. Most 
Labour speeches assumed that Toryism of the 
1950s is the same as that of the ’20s and °30s; 
very few were addressed to the inescapable 
problems—economic and international—which 
must be solved if this country is to re-establish 
itself as a viable, independent unit and make an 
effective contribution to world peace. There 
are, in fact, as this journal has recently argued, 
good grounds for believing that the new think- 
ing of Mr. Butler and Mr. Macmillan (who are 
clearly in the ascendant in their party) is recon- 
ciled to a basic Welfare State. It is unlikely that 
Ministers are anxious to plunge the country 
back into the extremes of an unemployment 
economy which would certainly sweep them 
from office. If we are right in believing this, 
nothing could be more helpful to them than an 
Opposition which, ignoring the realities of the 
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situation, concentrates on irrelevant jeremiads 
about a Tory last-ditch which Mr. Butler evacu- 
ated some years ago. Labour, in a word, has 
not looked in recent months much like an alter- 
native Government, partly because it has no 
clear policy to distinguish it from Mr. Butler’s 
new Toryism, and partly because its analysis of 
the present situation is probably wrong and 
certainly unconvincing. 

In the next few weeks the Party’s National 
Executive Committee must face these problems 
in its task of producing a draft policy, on which 
it can fight the next election and build up its 
support in the intervening months. The Com- 
mittee faces a difficult task. What is needed is 
a statement of policy, comparable to that of 
1945, in which Party banners are bravely worn, 
but the real problems also squarely faced. The 
danger is a compromise like that of 1950, where 
an irrational attempt to please both the Socialists 
and the non-Socialists in the Party led to an 
incoherent document, which made the worst of 
both worlds and was largely irrelevant to the 
tasks which the 1950 Government was called 
upon to face. Since that unfortunate and un- 
successful attempt at compromise, Mr. Bevan 
has staged his successful revolt and has reminded 
the Party of its conscience, its principles, and 
some of the facts of life. He and his friends 
must now do more. They must not be content 
with a statement of policy which, within the 
framework of platitudes about social justice, 
tosses them an odd bone in the shape of nation- 


alisation of the cement industry or the restor- 
ation at “the earliest possible moment” of a 
free health service. ‘They must direct their 
arguments, inside the Executive and outside, to 
proving that their social objectives of a planned 
economy, a controlled and purposeful capital 
investment, a move radically egalitarian society, 
offer the essential and inevitable answer to 
Britain’s current crises. 

Such a Socialist policy is needed, not as an 
exciting diversion from reality, but as the only 
chance of escape from the recurring problems 
of dollar shortage and the arms race. If the 
Bevanites can address their arguments in the 
next few months to these concrete problems 
which are bound to confront the next Labour 
Government, and if they can convince the 
Labour movement that they have a Socialist 
remedy to the difficulties which have weakened 
the faith of so many of their colleagues, they 
will demonstrate the baselessness of the charges 
of disloyalty which are levelled against them, 
and they will lay the foundation for another 
advance to Socialism. If they do not, the pen- 
dulum will no doubt swing another Labour 
Government into power, when in due course the 
electorate is sufficiently disillusioned with it: 
present leaders; but such a Government, lacking 
a policy in which principle and practical neces- 
sity are properly married, might find itself merely 
continuing the present policies. Such an impasse 
could finally convince the electorate that Labour 
had nothing brave or new to offer. 


South Africa’s Decision 


A courte of weeks ago the South African Appeal 
Court handed down a unanimous judgment that 
Dr. Malan’s “High Court of Parliament ”—an 
instrument designed specifically to annul the 
Appeal Court’s earlier findings on the Act to 
remove Coloured voters from the electoral roll 
of the Cape Province—was unconstitutional. The 
practical effect of this judgment is to leave 
Coloured voters on the roll during the next 
General Election, due in any case next year; and 
this should help the United Party, who are the 
main opponents of the Nationalists, to retain 
several seats they might otherwise lose. 

The judgment was expected. Dr. Malan’s 
bland acceptance of it, promising at the same time 
a General Election in April, was not. Yet it was 
an obvious gambit. To have fought the judg- 
ment—to have continued, that is, to act unconsti- 
tutionally—would have been to widen the cleft 
between the two White parties at the very 
moment when the Nationalists need behind them 
as much White unity as they can get. 

Dr Malan’s need for White unity springs from 
two sets of events. The first of these is India’s 
arraignment of South African racialism before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, and the 
growing international support which this arraign- 
ment is receiving. Knowing themselves hard 
pressed at Lake Success, the Nationalists have left 
their defence to be made this year, not by a 
responsible Minister, but by their permanent 
delegate. Their attention is in any case desper- 
ately needed at home. Far from ending in fiasco, 
the “ campaign against unjust laws” continues 
to be waged by the non-White communities with 
a dogged and undespairing persistence, and more 
than 7,000 non-Whites have already been arrested 
for deliberate offences against the pass laws and 
other discriminatory regulations. 


Some time ago we wrote in these columns that 
violence might come from this non-violent cam- 
paign, but that, if it did, the responsibility would 
lie with the racialists. Latest reports tend to 
confirm that proposition. Not content with up- 
holding its racialist laws and regulations, the 
Government—through its Minister of Justice— 
has not hesitated to urge the police to shoot when- 
ever “trouble” occurs; and the police appear to 
have had, and to have, no hesitation in doing so. 
Such is the provocative attitude of South African 
Ministers, indeed, that they cannot be surprised 
if this growth of violence looks welcome to them. 
They seem, at the very least, remarkably quick 
to cry Wolf! Could it be that they are 
maneeuvring to frighten otherwise hostile White 
voters into their electoral camp? 

There is to be no official inquiry, it appears, 
into the lamentable and murderous riots which 
lately took place in the Eastern Cape Province, 
nor into other riots which occurred at Kimberley. 
“ Officials in Kimberley,” in the words of one 
correspondent of the Rand Daily Mail, “are now 
reported to have stated that the riots in that town 
were caused by a band of hooligans who, without 
motive and for no understandable reason, began 
to wreck their own beerhall.” Not content with 
threatening the lash, Ministers are now speaking 
of “drastic measures against non-Europeans who 
defy the law.” The Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Mr. Naude, lately went so far in alarmism 
as to say that “the time may come when the 
women of South Africa may also have to be 
trained in the use of firearms to defend them- 
selves, as in the past.” 

Sowing this harvest of unreason, the Whites 
of South Africa cannot reasonably complain if 
they reap the whirlwind sooner than they expect. 
Yet it would be wrong to give way to despair. 
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The biggest non-White organisation in the 
“defiance campaign,” the, African National Con- 
gress, has gone out of its’: way to appeal for calm, 
restraint, and continued non-violence. How long 
the Congress—whose best and trusted leaders are 
now being hounded out of public life—can retain 
its influence is problematical. So far, it may be 
said, the “ defiance campaign ” has remained non- 
violent. But all reliable reports agree that the 
feelings of Africans, especially in the Eastern Cape 
Province where they have lost most in the last 
sixteen years, is now inflamed with a new 
bitterness. 

If nothing is to be hoped of .the Nationalists, 
what of the United Party? It is hard to overstate 
the United Party’s responsibility in this crisis. 
They still have it in their hands to make or mar 
the future., The Nationalists, clearly enough, are 
counting on a win at next April’s polls: at this 
moment it would be a brave man who would say 
that they were wrong in this. They are hoping 
for one of two things: either that they will obtain 
a big enough victory to give them the two-thirds 
majority they need to annul the Act of Union, 
or, if this proves beyond their strength, that they 
can use a bare majority (such as they have now) to 
induce the United Party into a coalition on 
Nationalist terms, To that end they are posing 
now as the only party which can and wil! defend 
‘White interests ” against “ Black chauvinism ”- 
even to the point of a new “ Kaffir War.” 

To this challenge the United Party has replied 
so far not by boldness but by compromise. They 
have established as their ideal, it would seem, the 
figure of a “gentlemanly Nationalist.” And, as 
bye-elections have shown, they have continued to 
lose ground to the ungentlemanly Nationalists. If 
they continue like this, they will certainly lose the 
election: they may even lose it so heavily as to 
give Dr. Malan the two-thirds majority he wants 
Even liberals among them, far from stepping out 
bravely with support of the non-Whites, have 
tended to seek for “moderate African leaders "— 
by which they have meant, apparently, sub- 
servient African leaders—which is about as 
sensible as trying to light a candle in a hurricane. 

It must be the hope of all outside South Africa 
who wish well of that country that the United 
Party will put honesty and spirit into its policy 
before it is too late. The difficulties are not 
few—and one of the worst of them, perhaps, 
is the known wish of important mining interests 
in and out of South Africa for “an advantageous 
compromise ” with the Nationalists, either now or 
after the General Election. If this policy of com- 
promise should prevail, then the future is- dark 
indeed. For nothing then remains but imter- 
racial attrition, fear of bloodshed, and eventually 
bloodshed itself. 

The issue is not only South African. There is 
no part of Africa which will remain unaffected, for 
better or for worse, by what the United Party now 
decides to do. The spectacle of a South Africa 
in which both White parties are leagued in 
defence of racialism can only reflect with grim 
severity upon the fate of race relations in East and 
Central Africa. If mining interests find the 
defence of racialism convenient in South Africa, 
they may live to find it anything but convenient 
elsewhere. We may be precious near the White 
man’s last chance in Africa. A moderate but 
practical and honest programme of anti-racialism, 
putting compromise with the Nationalists finally 
and irrevocably out of court, might not win the 
election for the United Party—though even that, 
once the United Party threw all its energies, its 
newspaper press, and its manifold influence 
behind such a programme, is not so sure. But 
a policy of this kind would in any case do much 
more. It would bring back hope 
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London Diary 


“'Larramre Charlot” continues to amuse Europe 
and to mystify the United States. Last week 
echoes of it reached me even from a Swedish taxi- 
driver. Violent language on one side: honours 
on the other, Par Lagerkvist, Sweden’s leading 
man of letters, proposed Chaplin for the Nobel 
Prize. President Auriol has promoted him in the 
Legion of Honour. And still in America there 
are those who do not know what all the fuss is 
about. 

“Chaplin can get by Uncle Sam’s investigators 
as regards health. He won’t have difficulty prov- 
ing he has a sound mind, although his productions 
have been flops since he deserted comics in favour 
of ‘thought’ pieces. When we come to the 
“good morals’ requirement, we had better draw 
a curtain over details [sic]. We shall simply state 
that Chaplin has few rivals in the race for top 
honours in giving Hollywood the reputation for 
being a moral cesspool.” Who is the author of 
this attack? Crude and illiterate, loose in thought 
and uncharitable in expression, one might easily 
attribute it to the arch witch-hunter himself. 
Unfortunately, the words were written by a more 
responsible Catholic, a Catholic priest, in an 
American Catholic magazine called The Sign. 

* * * 

The moral atmosphere created by McCarthy 
ind exemplified by my quotation makes it difficult 
for some Americans to understand the motive of 
a foreigner who criticises the actions of their 
authorities. They assume that there must be 
some personal reason which is undisclosed. It is 
not for them sufficient to believe with Tom Paine 
that “we must guard even our enemies against 
injustice.” An editorial note to a correspondent 
in the American Catholic World suggests that a 
recent letter of mine in this journal, addressed to 
Mr. Chaplin, was an outbreak of personal pique. 
“The heart of the matter is that the State Depart- 
ment held up his visa for a time because he had 
been a Communist in his youth.” The facts are 
rather different. Because I wished to place 
myself under the ban imposed by the McCarran 
Act on all who at any age had been members of a 
totalitarian partv, I deliberately disclosed to a 
Time correspondent that I had been a proba- 
tionary member of the Communist party for four 
weeks at the age of 19. Many innocent people, 
refugees from Central Europe, are excluded by 
this Act and are unable in their anonymity and 
poverty to bring their case before the Attorney- 
General, who is the only one able to exempt them 
from the provisions of the McCarran Act. I 
applied for a visa because I was in a position to 
secure a measure of publicity against McCarthy 
and McCarran, not because I had any immediate 
need to visit America. For the same reason, the 
day that I wrote my letter to Mr. Chaplin I again 
applied for a six-months visa (the usual form of 
visa before the new Act). Because of my dan- 
gerous 19-year-old past, this entails a personal 
letter to the Attorney-General and answers to a 
long questionnaire. After four weeks I have been 
told that I can have an eight-weeks visa and pay 
more than £6 in cable charges (incurred in the 
course of the lightning decision). If I do not 
land in the United States before December 24, I 
am told, the whole business will have to be started 
again. I have refused both visa and payment. 

* * * 


Those who watched the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
the other night on a television screen must have 
thought how dangerous television is to all but the 
best speakers and the best actors. The Lord 
Mayor, who I think twice mentioned that he was 
speaking “from the bottom of my heart,” ran the 
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gamut of the emotions, as Miss Dorothy Parker 
put it, from A to B and at great length. Behind 
his chair the faces of the toastmaster and the 
servitors seemed drawn with the weariness of 
their vigil, Mr. Churchill sat with glum and 
monolithic patience under the erosion of words. 
It was fascimating and rather horrible. When 
Mr. Churchill at last came to speak one realised 
how much we lose of his oratory even over the 
radio by not seeing him. It was not one of his 
best speeches, though it contained the magni- 
ficent phrase “glacial decorum” for the Soviet 
elections; but his acting carried it magnificently 
off—the opening gambit with the heavy horn- 
rimmed glasses that he then never assumed again, 
the joyous bouncing movements like a child at a 
circus with which he made fun of Soviet demo- 
cracy, the lowering bull-frog gaze with which he 
turned to serious affairs. But when we call for 
the televising of the Coronation ceremony we have 
to remember that there are few great actors taking 
part. A peer tripping on his robe, a finger pick- 
ing at a nose—the camera will point them all out. 
It will be rather as though a movie camera were 
allowed to move along a crowd of unrehearsed 
extras. Undoubtedly there will be a lot of enter- 
tainment, but we mustn’t complain if it turns 
out to be realistic rather than romantic. 
* 7 * 

Was the decision to invite Marshal ‘Tito to this 
country a Cabinet decision or was it a decision, 
an after-dinner decision, of Mr. Eden’s own ? 
Mr. Stokes’s weakly phrased question in the 
House of Commons may not have conveyed to 
the Government the strength of feeling among 
Catholics—who do after all represent nearly a 
tenth of the population. Marshal Tito has been 
no more tolerant to the Christian religion than 
Mr. Stalin. As a man remarked to me in 
Dalmatia, “Oh yes, the churches are open, but 
what happens to the job of any civil servant who 
is seen attending Mass?” We have need— 
nobody doubts it—of certain allies under the 
threat of war, but do we need to invite them to 
this country as honoured guests? Let our rela- 
tions remain severely practical—Tito shows little 
sign of rejecting our practical aid. As long as 
he needs us he will not demand flattery. Mr. 
Bevan has been sometimes blamed for the use of 
the word vermin directed against a section of our 
population, but Catholics will prefer this frank- 
ness to the carpet-slipper Macchiavellianism of 
Mr. Eden. 

* * 

Some authors are a mystery even to their pub- 
lishers. Mrs. Parkinson Keyes is one of the fore- 
most best sellers in England and America, and yet 
in all the years since I first heard of her, I have 
only encountered one reader. In a train to York 
the other day I encountered a second. She sat 
opposite me, and I took careful note, for I may 
never see another. ‘Tall and fair and handsome, 
aged about 35, she wore green tweeds of excellent 
cut; she had blue eyes, good legs, engagement 
and wedding rings, a gold bracelet like a hand- 
cuff, long fingers, long unvarnished nails, smart 
sensible shoes, hair over the ears and a straight 
parting. I noticed she had clearly written her 
name and the date in the new Parkinson Keyes, 
although she had only read the first chapter (a 
clear indication of absolute faith in her author) 
She had with her also a copy of Punch and of 
Sport & Country, and presently she rested from 
Mrs. Keyes and began to read the births, deaths 
and marriages in The Times, a Parker 51 ready 
in her hand. Perhaps she was rationing Mrs 
Keyes for the long Yorkshire nights ahead. She 
was eminently sane. I would have trusted her 
judgment in almost everything—except literature 
—but perhaps her judgment would have been a 
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little harsh towards some manifestations of human 
nature outside Louisiana. I felt a bit of an out- 
cast reading a new novel by the strange Mr. 
Muttelholzet ‘a door, or shutter, banged 
remotely down the lane with the dull note of a 
rotted coffin,” flakes of snow like “an infinity of 
broken finger nails’). But wild, weird and horri- 
fying, he went better with the cakes served at 
tea by British Railways and the dark falling over 
Welwyn. Two of the lavatories seemed per- 
manently locked. Who was hiding in them? Mr. 
Mittelholzer, I felt, might have told me, but not 
the reader of Mrs. Parkinson Keves 
* * . 

There is a sad pleasure in looking at old diaries. 
What was I doing on this day last year? I was 
ia Hanoi, working rather unsuccessfully at a play, 
a little worried and depressed because General 
De Lattre believed me to be a spy, and a great 
deal of my time was spent drinking Vermouth 
Cassis with two charming members of the 
Sureté who had been told to watch my move- 
ments. There was a continuous drone of planes 
that day—the French were striking somewhere 
(perhaps it was the beginning of the Hoa Binh 
offensive). In the Paramount Dance Hall a tipsy 
paratroop officer discussed the theology of one of 
my books and showed me a medal of the Virgin 
attached to his watch. Sometimes, in the cafard 
of a London winter, I regret Tongking where 
even the sense of fear, beside a corpse-filled canal 
at Phat Diem (to-day’s paper reported a new 
attack on that strange cathedral) or in a dive- 
bomber above the Black River, had a quality of 
novelty and purpose, and the ennui of empty 
evenings simply did not exist. 

GRAHAM GREENE 


JOIN YOUR NEIGHBOURS 


The hydrogen bomb has exploded, 
The news was too early released; 
The crude atom bomb is outmoded, 
The scope of destruction increased. 
This hush-hush, top-secret proceeding 
Is known through regrettable leaks, 
And America this week is leading 
In lethal techniques. 


The skyquake that struck Monte Bello 
Is bettered at Eniwetok, 
And cloudbursts red white grey and yellow 
Announce a superior shock. 
Observers around the Pacific 
Saw islands in vapour dispersed 
And now with an impact horrific 
The hell-bomb has burst. 


Home Office atomic protection 
Designed for the next atom war 
Is felt to have little connection 
With super-explosions in store; 
With hydrogen bombs in production, 
With Britain a small hell-bomb base 
A course of defensive instruction 
Would not meet the case. 


The primitive process of fission 
Has now been so far left behind 
The public admits a suspicion 
This may be the end of mankind 
The evidence seen in the papers 
Its apathy does not dispel— 
Attacks would dissolve into vapours 
C.D. personnel 


So C.D, recruitment discloses 
A singular lack of success, 
Despite ladders, axes and hoses 
And badges and atom-proof dress. 
So the Home Office summons resisting 
As a sheer waste of time and expense, 
The citizen is not enlisting 
For Civil Detence. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
$/- tor each of the others printed. 
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Mr. Clement Davies was also in first-class form. 
His forthright declaration that “you are either a 
Liberal or you are not a Liberal” brought down 
the house. Everybody knew what he meant! — 
A. J. Cummings in News Chronicle. (Jocelyn 
Selson.) 


Many people whose house or flat has no place 
actually designed as a wine store are too ready to 
accept their fate and do nothing about it.—Daily 
Telegraph. (QO. Aedy.) 


The husband, Mr. Commissioner Latey added, 
also had a perverted sense of humour. On one 
occasion he put steaming food in his wife’s new 
hat.—Daily Herald. (J. H. Bishop.) 


Why must the B.B.C. eavesdrop on big public 
banquets? ‘The broadcast from the Guildhall was 
$0 realistic that you could practically tune into the 
speakers’ digestive processes. This sort of thing 
could easily turn the country Communist over- 
night.—-Letter in Glasgow Evening News. (A. I. 
Macdonald.) 


Witches in the U.N. 


“In the performance of their duties the Secre- 
tary-General and the staff shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any government or from any 
other authority external to the Organisation. They 
shall refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials respon- 
sible only to the Organisation.” 


Tuus paragraph 1 of. Article 100 of the United 
Nations Charter. This article embodies one of 
the main principles without which no supra- 
national body based on at least nominal equality 
of its component member-States can be expected 
to function. And when, after prolonged and 
heated controversy, it was decided to set up 
the permanent headquarters of the U.N. in the 
United States, the most powerful member of the 
Organisation, it became clear to many that Article 
100 hed become an indispensable safeguard 
against possible interference with the internal 
machinery of U.N. by American domestic agen- 
cies which might, for one reason or another, wish 
to meddle 

How tenuous a safeguard Article 100 has 
turned out to be the events of the past few weeks 
have unfortunately shown. The witch-hunting 
Congressional inquisitors have even resorted to 
conjuring up the ghost of Alger Hiss and, appro- 
priately enough, have also had recourse to the 
services of the versatile Mr. Whittaker Chambers, 
the ubiquitous big gun of America’s anti-Com- 
munist arsenal, to try to prove that the U.N. 
Secretariat is riddled with U.S. citizens who are 
cr have been Moscow agents. The question of 
what to do with American U.N. employees who 
become involved in “ loyalty investigations” is 
not a new one: it first arose when, as far back as 
Tuly 1949, the name of Mary Jane Keeney was 
mentioned in connection with the Gubichev spy 
trial, But the first shot of the present campaign 
was fired—most conveniently to coincide with the 
hectic climax of a Republican election campaign 
which had made all possible capital out of Alger 
Hiss’s “contamination” of the State Department 

by the Republican Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin, in his disclosure early in October that 
he had demanded an investigation of the “ exten- 
sive infiltration” of the U.N. Secretariat by 
American Communists. 

Trygve Lie advised U.N. 


employees sum- 


moned for questioning by the Internal Security 
Sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
that he expected them “to conduct themselves 
with the respect due to an official agency of a 
member-State.” He pointed out, clearly without 
any illusion as to the kind of charge they would 
be confronted with, that “the laws of the United 
States dealing with the immunities of the United 
Nations do not provide any immunity from legal 
processes for staff members in regard to their 
private activities, or to their activities prior to 
employment with the United Nations.” At the 
same time the memorandum quoted Articles 100 
and 105 of the U.N. Charter and the International 
Organisations Immunities Act passed by Congress 
in 1945, extending inviolability to the U.N. 
archives and immunity from legal process for 
officials and members concerning their actions in 
their official capacities. Mr. Lie also reminded 
his American employees that, if called to testify, 
they might only answer questions about U.N. 
relating to their own work, their titles, remunera- 
tion and date of employment, but, the memoran- 
dum concludes, “ these privileges and immunities 
furnish no excuse for staff members . . . for non- 
performance of their private obligations or their 
failure to observe police regulations.” 

Then, on October 13, 14 and 15, the Senate 
Sub-committee on Internal Security proceeded to 
cross-examine its first twelve victims in the new 
drive, all of them high officials drawing substantial 
salaries, ranging from Mrs. Marjorie Zap of the 
Department of Economic Affairs ($4,800) to Joel 
Gordon, a section chief of the same department 
($10,100). On October 15, Democrat Senator 
O’Conor of Maryland said that the evidence 
before the Sub-committee showed that “a full- 
scale operation” of “ subversive activities directed 
against the security of this nation” was under way 
“ participated in by American citizens connected 
with U.N.” Yet the refusal of the twelve wit- 
nesses to testify about any Communist affiliations 
or activities on their part did not save them from 
Mr. Lie’s “ administrative decision” announced a 
week later: dismissal of Stanley Graze, of the 
Technical Assistance Administration; suspension 
of Joel Gordon who had refused to reply to the 
question whether he was “now engaged in any 
subversive activities against the U.S. Govern- 
ment”; and placing on “compulsory leave” of 
the remaining implicated members of U.N.’s 
Secretariat. But the witch-hunting Senators were 
clearly out for bigger fry than the twelve against 
whom the only evidence of subversion and 
espionage adduced was their silence. So, on 
October 23, the star-witness Whittaker Chambers 
was recalled from his temporary retirement from 
the witness-box and confronted with David 
Zablodowsky, a U.N. editorial official. Chambers 
duly “ recognised” Zablodowsky as a member of 
the Communist underground organisation in 
1936. He told Senator Eastland of Mississippi 
that “Zablodowsky sometimes said he was a 
Communist,” though he did not think that he was 
an “organisational” Communist. But despite all 
the committee’s efforts to make Chambers pin the 
label of Communism on David Weintraub, an 
eminent economist of the New Deal period and 
now Director of U.N.’s Division of Economic 
Stability and Development, Chambers could do 
no better than state that he had “heard his name 
in the underground.” Later he had to admit that 
the name he had heard was Weinstone, and when 
pressed to say if he had any reason to believe that 
David Weinstone was David Weintraub he said 
he “ thought they were the same.” 

On the next day of the hearing, after Zablo- 
dowsky’s admission that he had associated with 
Communists in 1936 in order to help fight 
Nazism, Senator Eastland “went to town” and 
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delivered a scathing attack on Trygve Lie and 
the United Nations. What made the Senator sec 
red was the fact that Lde had given absence of 
leave with pay to ten of the American U.N 
employees disciplined the week before—and thai 
despite the fact that his committee had “un- 
covered” among American employees of the U.N. 
“the greatest concentration of Communists.” 
The Senator, in blithe disregard of Article 100 of 
the Charter or, indeed, of the Immunities Act. 
thundered that he wanted to make it “crystal 
clear” that “no international body will be per- 
mitted to deprive or circumvent the United States 
Government in the control of its own citizens! ” 

While the Sub-committee continued its process 
of purification, Mr. Trygve Lie, haplessly caught 
between the raucous denunciations from Senators 
and sections of the Republican press for “ har- 
bouring”” Communists and the growing dismay 
and demoralisation of his own staff of four and 
a half thousand recruited from sixty nations, 
announced that he would call upon a panel of 
“eminent jurists ” to pronounce upon three ques- 
tions: (1) can an international civil servant be 
made to testify before a governmental body of a 
member-State? (2) how has the testimony before 
the Senate Sub-committee affected the U.N.’s 
status before the public? and (3) should alleged 
American Communists be permitted to work for 
U.N.? The Seoretary-General’s decision was 
clearly an implementation of his statement some 
days earlier that he did not want in the U.N. 
Americans who were “ disloyal to their country,” 
but that he would not act “on mere suspicions or 
smears.” It is doubtful, to say the least, whether 
the findings of the eminent jurists will greatly 
impress Senator O’Conor, who has declared that 
wad . traitors are actively identified with an inter- 
national Organisation which is being supported by 
the United States Government.” In any case, the 
jurists will act in a purely advisory capacity and 
their verdict will in no way affect the normal 
course of administrative procedure in dismissing 
or suspending a member of the Secretariat or the 
“ purgee’s”” possibility of appeal. 

The extension of the Great Witch Hunt to the 
United Nations raises not only the question of its 
inevitably deplorable effect on public opinion, 
which has gradually come to regard the creation 
of a truly international and independent civil ser- 
vice as a great potential blessing in a world riven 
by hatred and strife between nations. It also 
poses the question of how the baying of the 
Senatorial bloodhounds is affecting the working 
morale of those U.N. employees who are seeing 
able and trusted colleagues hauled before a 
tribunal which has found them guilty before they 
even enter the court-room. I. is currently 
believed by many U.N. observers that the real 
target of the Internal Security committee’s inves- 
tigators is, not to establish or disprove the 
“ patriotism ” of its witnesses, but to find out who 
in the State Department or elsewhere in Washing- 
ton sponsored certain Americans for highly placed 
U.N. jobs and what references were furnished 
by what Americans when they applied for their 
U.N. posts. These observers argue that if the 
Committee can “ prove” that a “ring” of Com- 
munists in the State Department “smuggled” 
certain Communists into U.N. key positions, it 
will have delivered a crippling blow against 
Acheson and other liberal-minded members of th« 
Administration. These Senators even hope, it is 
said, that by persisting long enough they wil! 
finally “establish” that some prominent Ameri- 
cans in the U.N. Secretariat were recommended 
by Alger Hiss himself. 

The effect of all this on the morale of the staf 
can be easily imagined; people in the glass palace 
on Manhattan are unhappy ond disturbed, the 
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more so as they feel that anybody leaving the 
U.N. under the slightest cloud will have a hard 
time finding another job, Service in the U.N. 
Secretariat is no longer a good recommendation 
for future employers! Trygve Lie’s attitude, 
though there is some sympathy with his delicate 
position, is generally criticised, It is said that when 
Lie was questioned why disloyal Americans were 
being fired, while disloyal Czechs and Poles, i.e., 
those on the U.N. staff hostile to their regimes 
at home, were in no such danger, he had to admit 
that, from a United Nations point of view, there 
was no legally valid answer, though from a United 
States point of view there was. 

But whatever the arguments for or against Lie, 
few people doubt that the pattern lately estab- 
lished will prevail. It looks as though Article 100 
of the U.N. Charter is becoming a dead letter, 
whatever the panel of eminent jurists may 
eventually say. STEPHEN W. POLLAK 





Britain’s Homes 


Ill. THe Rurat UNDERGROUND 


Hovusine in rural England of the Fifties presents 
no problem that is comparable with housing in 
urban England. Already less than a tenth of all 
the people living in England, our rural population 
continues to grow smaller. By and large, it is 
probably better housed today than ever it was. 
Nobody who cares to travel through East Anglia, 
to which these remarks are mainly limited, will 
fail to be impressed with many clusters of new 
“Council” houses, often well designed and well 
built and always an improvement on the skimped 
and hut-like houses of “Council” building be- 
tween the wars. These good standards, it is true, 
are yielding to the pressure of “economy,” with 
cuts in comfort and convenience that will soon 
bring us, at the present rate, down to the pre- 
war level: even so, we have had several years of 
zood building, and our local authorities have not 
wasted these years. 

The wanderer through rural England will 
notice these things, and will rightly feel that 
farming prosperity—and when have farmers 
made more money than they are making now?— 
is at least a little reflected in an improvement 
of conditions for farm workers. He will notice, 
at any rate within two or three hours’ run of 
Charing Cross in almost any direction, a great 
many cottages and little houses which middle- 
class owners have taken over in the past few 
years so as to transform them in the enterprising 
spirit of Mr. Beverley Nichols. He may be in- 
clined, noticing these things and lunching at a 
good inn (for we have good inns in England, all 
frenchified grumbling to the contrary), to rhap- 
sodise on England’s careful conservation of her 
rural values, and all that. 

This is well enough, and nobody who lives in 
rural Englard would wish to cry down such ad- 
miration. All good things admitted, however, 
there is still another side to the matter. This 
other side our traveller will not easily see. It 
concerns what can reasonably be called the rural 
underground. 

The rural underground consists of a segment 
of our population, relatively sparse but sturdy 
and long-enduring, which usually lacks the means 
of making itself heard. Its living conditions are 
bad; often they are atrocious. Its manners and 
its thoughts are hard to get at, partly because 
they often enough belong to a style and time 
which are long gone by. It lives to itself, 
secretively, humbly, remembering the past and 
not much liking the present, and its language— 
for those who can understand it—contains such 


words as “tempest” and an adjectival “some” 
which most of us believe was first developed 
in our former American colonies. Nowadays it 
tends on the whole to vote Labour, but it seldom 
dares to say so. 

Study is needed of our rural underground 
before it disappears, finally and for ever, behind 
the blue exhaust of tractors and the coming of 
electric power, motor transport, and modern dis- 
integration. Here in East -Anglia, for example, 
there exists beneath the scream and wheel of 
foreign jet-fighters a population which has its 
roots in Domesday and its memories entrapped 
by an echoing history. A friend of mine in East 
Suffolk, Mr. Ewart Evans, has discovered through 
diligent inquiry that the local memories of his 
village, which is Blaxhall, include a living legend 
of the Black Death. It is said that the isolation 
of Blaxhall Church, standing far from the village 
of today, goes back to the plague, when the 
villagers of Blaxhall incinerated their cottages and 
moved away from the infection which was spread- 
ing there. Of the outside world this rural under- 
ground has little knowledge. 

“I’m going to China,” I informed an elderly 
inhabitant of my own village some months ago. 

She pursed up her lips in sympathy. “Ah,” 
she said, “would that be far?” She is 
living in half a disused schoolroom; and her 
bucket lavatory is ankle-deep in water through- 
out the winter. When you ask her why she 
doesn’t complain about it, she shrugs her 
shoulders and says: “ What's the use? Wouldn't 
do no good. They don’t mind about us.” 

These people, as I say, often live atrociously 
and know no means of helping themselves. Mrs. 
J., for instance, has a couple of tiny cottages in 
a group standing by the roadside not far from 
Braintree. When she “was married there,” 
forty-six years ago, the rent was one shilling a 
week. Now, when dilapidation is almost com- 
plete, the rent is five and fourpence a week. Bald 
rafters poke through sad old moulting thatch the 
colour of midden dung. Plaster scales from the 
saffron walls. Water comes in almost everywhere. 

“Why doesn’t the owner do repairs? ” 

“Well, he should,” says Mrs. J. “ He says he’s 
going to. I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

Principally, though, these hardships of rural 
housing derive not from the houses themselves, 
for country folk are accustomed to damp and 
draught, but from the lack of such amenities as 
most of us take for granted. Many villages in 
England still have no light, mains water supply, 
or effective sanitation. Apart from gypsies and 
their kin, there is still quite a number of families 
living in little hedge huts, in abandoned stores 
on abandoned airtields, squatting for as long as 
they may, moving on with dumb resentment when 
the local authorities catch up with their squat- 
ting. For the most part, as always with this 
rural underground, they are people for whom 
society seems to have devised no means of 
organised self-defence. Their sufferings con- 
tinue until someone else comes along, someone 
not of their own kind, and makes a fuss about 
this or that scandal of neglect. Not long ago, 
in a case which is not by any means isolated, a 
member of a Suffolk gathering of delegates of 
Women’s Institutes reported that “there were 
still people (in her neighbourhocd) who had to 
share their ponds with the cattle for drinking 
water.” “I saw this in India,” she said, “but 
I did not think when I came home that I should 
find it still going on in a so-called civilised 
country.” Last winter, on a disused airfield not 
far from my- village, a baby was born to a couple 
who were living in a little storage hut: their only 
supply of water was such as they could bale from 
rain puddles on the asphalt. 
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Then there is the case of polluted wells in East 


Suffolk. This same village of Blaxhall, not unique 
in this respect, has four polluted wells at the 
moment; and each of these wells is the only source 
of water supply for three or four families. Deep 
wells that echo as you speak into them, with moss 
and ferns sprouting and varnishing the sides and 
the buckets scarcely visible in the tiny sky- 
reflecting circle far below, this water supply is 
acknowledged by the local authority as unfit to 
drink without boiling. Similarly polluted water 
was responsible for the death of a baby in East 
Bergholt two years ago; and yet the cottagers of 
Blaxhall are merely told that they must “ boil their 
water.” The local authority has not been idle, but 
has not been very energetic either. Mains water 
pipes were laid into Blaxhall 18 months ago, and 
farmers can water their cattle on water that is not 
polluted: but no mains water goes into the 
cottages of Blaxhall. There is now a promise that 
they may get it sometime next year. Happily for 
Blaxhall, one or two of its inhabitants, and notably 
Mr. Ewart Evans, have done everything they can 
to make this situation public. 

Broadly, there are two conclusions to be drawn 
from the condition of rural housing in England. 
In the first place, it can be said that the effort 
to abolish unfit habitations that was made at the 
end of the second world war, and for some years 
after it, went a long step towards completing the 
job. But it stopped short just when local 
authorities were considering schemes, or should 
be considering schemes, to improve the lot of 
those who are least able to speak up for them- 
selves. This is especially true of old age pen- 
sioners. Many old people in rural England now 
face the prospect of living out their last years 
in conditions of worsening dilapidation, and with 
less chance than ever of a betterment. Among 
other measures the present Government's Public 
Works Loans Bill, now under consideration by 
the House of Commons, seems intended as a 
means of cutting down local authorities’ expendi- 
ture on public works, or of making such works 
more expensive (by making dearer the money they 
borrow)-—which is the same as saying that these 
works will be fewer than before. For as long as 
it lasts, the Welfare State is fair enough: unhap- 
pily, it is not lasting very well. One after 
another, means of sheltering the poor from the 
worst consequences of their poverty are wilting 
before the blast of Conservative policies. 

The second conclusion derives from the fact 
that most—perhaps almost all—unfit rural habi- 
tations are the property of private persons. Rent 
restriction, it is argued, has made repairs un- 
economic: well-intending owners “simply can’t 
afford” to carry out even the minimum repairs of 
laving new thatch on bare rafters—let alone im- 
provements such as the piping of water from new 
mains supplies which run along outside cottage 
doors. Everyone who lives in the country knows 
of such cases; even when local authorities bring 
the water past the door, landlords refuse to install 
more than a single tap, and often enough not 
even that. This position can only get worse. In 
the circumstances of contemporary England, 
facing years which seem likely to be as hard as 
any of us can remember, there is need for bold 
legislation here. To patch up a remedy by raising 
rents will be to commit a social crime against 
people who cannot afford to pay higher rents. 
To leave things as they are will be to perpetuate 
the trend to dilapidation. Private ownership and 
private management of low-rental housing is re~ 
sponsible today for most of the housing hardships 
of our country. It is out of date, incapable of 


helping itself, much less helping the unhappy 
people who must occupy its property. 
Basit DAVIDSON 


Going Home 


P ERHAPS a “ritual of the wallet,” essential in the 
Southern States but unnecessary during a year in 
Scandinavia, would summarise my ambivalent 
and vacillating feelings about returning home— 
home to a Jim Crow America, and home to the 
“ways of White folk” which, by our accommoda- 
tion to them, have decreed psychological instabil- 
ity for a race of fifteen million. Unlike the 
physiological thermal system which keeps bedy 
temperature on an even keel despite all changes 
in the weather, the mind has no such spontaneous 
mechanism for adjusting the emotions of Negroes 
to the vagaries of the American colour line. 

I have performed the ritual on many occasions 
before leaving my Manhattan apartment for Penn 
Station or LaGuardia Airport—but only for trips 
to the Southern States. I should be more likely 
to forget my ticket to Adanta or light clothing for 
torrid New Orleans than to forget to remove from 
my wallet the photograph of Dolores. A train or 
airplane ticket is not a 365-day-a-year habit, but 
“the ethics of living Jim Crow,” the fact of being 
a Negro—and of having a White person of the 
opposite sex as one’s best friend—is, in its relent- 
less impact on our every thought, not unlike a 
toothache. Actually, I have never been arrested 
in the South nor searched by Southern police. 
But Henderson, Kentucky and Waco, Texas, are 
ameng the places where my heart has skipped 
beats: in those and other towns angry conductors 
have threatened to call the police when I refused 
to move from the “White” coach to the Jim 
Crow section, or refused to eat at the table “ for 
Negroes only.” 

Yes, for a year now none of the familiar ritual. 
During all this time I have no geographical com- 
pulsion (in Southern Scandinavia) to rearrange 
the contents of my wallet. When I missed an 
overnight boat from Aalborg to Copenhagen and 
was offered a bed in a police station cell, the desk- 
sergeant (a typically hospitable Dane, but never- 
theless a cop with a cop’s mentality) copied my 
name and address from the driving licence in my 
wallet, and he obviously saw nothing “ incon- 
gruous” or taboo about the adjacent photograph. 
But in the very act of scrutinising his eyes and of 
anticipating a possible reaction, I stumbled into 
an uncomfortable fact: had I not dragged with 
me, 3,000 miles eastward across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and smuggled into Scandinavia this mon- 
strous consciousness of irrelevant racial differ- 
ences? Was I not exemplifying the theory that 
Negroes abroad find themselves fearing and 
almost hoping for some sign of prejudice or dis- 
crimination which will make them feel at home? 

It is not exclusively a cultural trait of Negro 
Americans—this practice of lugging abroad our 
inhibitions and anxieties. One hundred years 
ago, in his revolutionary essay on “ Self-Reliance,” 
Emerson counselled all of us to first gain mastery 
of ourselves before “ escaping” to other lands, no 
matter how romantic. Otherwise, he warned, our 
mental problems, our personal agonies, our frus- 
trations will bob up and meet us—tourists and 
students and émigrés—in the museums and class- 
rooms of Europe, at the Pyramids of Egypt, even, 
he might have added, in the interracial cafés of 
Paris. So on my return home I may for a while 
be quite unpopular with my fellow Negroes when 
I begin to draw and articulate some self-reliant 
conclusions. 

In another sense my conclusions, derived from 
the perspective of this year in Europe, are merely 
a logical extension of a complaint voiced by all 
classes and types of Negroes. This complaint— 
that “ Negroes aren’t ready ”"—is repeated among 
yurselves again, and again (usually with a melan- 


choiy chuckle), but it is never never admitted in 
presence of “the enemy.” Europeans should 
realise that especially in the South an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of Negroes proclaim in private 
that “a White man is a White man,” and not to 
be trusted, regardless of surface appearances or 
professions of good will. Not ready? Not ready 
for what? For the exercise of full equality—if, 
for example, we awoke to-morrow to find that 
White America had suddenly “gotten religion” 
and had dropped the colour line. Not ready in 
what way? In attitude, in intellectual, historical 
and, above all, spiritual underpinning. Not ready 
from the standpoint of inner security and pursuit 
of the end of man, whether Black or White, 
whether ostracised or accepted. I am all too 
afraid that, quite understandably, we exemplify 
the dictum that “in the hearts of the oppressed 
burns a passion to become oppressors.” Obvi- 
ously such an admission can be twisted out of 
context, and (at any Congressional or passport in- 
quisition into my un-American associations 
abroad) its inner core of truth could be distorted 
in order to embarrass me in particular and to 
justify in general those weird, cruel “ ways of 
White folks.” But in advising me recently that 
Negro Americans should begin to discipline them- 
selves for a long, arduous and sacrificial campaign 
of civil disobedience and to terminate their short- 
range, illusory reliance, in 1952, on Ike or Steven- 
son (or, in °56, on McCarthy or Humphrey), an 
Indian Socialist cautioned me that the sine qua 
non of a successful resistance campaign is, first, 
the conquest of fear and inferiority feelings and, 
secondly, the lifting of group morale on to a level 
of self-confidence and compassion. 

For “ Man is his own star,” and we must not 
go on lazily believing that a quadrennial vote for 
some White Messiah, holding ambiguous civil- 
rights promises in one hand and unequivocal atom 
bombs in the other, is the maximum of what we 
can do and should be doing to lift the burden of 
discrimination from our backs. As long as 
Negroes worship “ Whiteness” as such; as long 
as a favourite joke among ourselves is the catchy 
rhyme that “ white is right and yellow is yellow ”; 
yes, as long as we Negro males really prefer (when 
the opportunity offers) to dance with White girls 
(or, second-best, with light-complexioned Negro 
girls!), so long will we go on paying flattering 
homage and self-mutilating tribute to the very 
doctrine which enrages us when spelled out as 
vote-bait by demagogic Dixiecrats. 

To-day all of Washington’s blithely hopeful 
brochures and “loaded” statistical reports on 
“Negro progress ” which are blanketing a scepti- 
cal Europe and a hostile Asia cannot smother or 
camouflage in my mind the grim fact which I 
must face when my ship steams past the Statue of 
Liberty: the fact that Negroes for many years to 
come will be spat upon—and not just in the 13 
Southern States. Since racial prejudice in the 48 
States is much more deeply rooted and serves a 
more widespread, indigenous function than does 
the current froth and splash of McCarthyism, 
sooner or later we fifteen million Negroes will 
regain the “honour ”—temporarily forfeited to 
that tiny band of American Communists—of be- 
ing the principal goats and villains in the horribly 
simplistic and mediocre thought-patterns of un- 
political White Americans. 

Throughout this painful interlude of reaction 
and witch-hunt, when the default and war 
psychosis of White American liberals will add 
appreciably to our chronic sufferings, what better 
regenerative projects could we undertake than, as 
men, to shift over from the low-gear habit of 
“thinking White” and despising ourselves; than, 
as individuals, to steep ourselves in compassion- 
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ate understanding of those whom we must fight; 
than, as imternationalists, to lay the groundwork 
for long-range co-operation with fellow-sufferers 
in Asia and Africa; than, as libertarians, to man 
the nigh-deserted barricades of civil liberties; 
than, as uninhibited citizens at last, to give birth 
to an American Gandhi, in this generation or 
the next? WittiaM WortHy 


Peasants and 
Politics in Italy 


II. MaRxIsM AND Brass Tacks 


Ix Perugia, the great Sala de’ Notai was full of 
tobacco smoke and the brown faces of some 
four hundred peasants, delegates to the third 
national congress of the Federmezzadri—“ uniti 
per la riforma agraria, la rinascita, la pace!” The 
representative of THE New STATESMAN AND 
NATION sat in solitary and unsought splendour at 
a small table for which a card marked “ Foreign 
Press” had been hurriedly improvised. Behind 
the microphone, Ettore Borghi, the national secre- 
tary of the share-tenants’ federation, was deliver- 
ing a lengthy relazione, a printed copy of which 
had been placed in the hands of the foreign corre- 
spondent present. It covered ground rendered 
familiar to one at least of his auditors by many 
previous talks with local secretaries over a big 
slice of Central Italy. The battle against arbitrary 
evictions; the campaign for a more equitable shar- 
ing of the net product between landlord and 
tenant; the struggle to secure more tractors and 
fertilisers, better houses, schools and rural hospi- 
tals—such were the points in the speech which 
brought applause from the men and women (the 
latter a small minority) in the hall. But there were 
cheers, too, as Borghi launched into politics. 
Must landworkers not fight a Government which 
allowed monopolist industry to charge rural con- 
sumers prices for its products one hundred-fold 
higher than those in 1938, while crop prices on 
the average had risen by only half as much, and 
less in the case of wine ? What excuse could be 
offered for the rejection of the C.G.I.L.’s 1949 
Reconstruction Plan, with its demand for large 
capital imvestment in rural betterment, when 
nearly as much money was being sunk to-day in 
furnishing 15 Divisions all’ imperialismo ameri- 
cano? Was not the crying shortage of tractors 
and other mechanical instruments due directly to 
rearmament? Calculating roughly from the 
printed text that Secretary Borghi would take at 
least another hour before he arrived, with correct 
Marxist logic, at his peroration in support of 
Peace and Unity, this reporter slunk out and joined 
a group of like-minded truants from oratory on 
the steps of the Pisano Fountain in the square. 
A hot argument was going on. Was it ethical 
that Comrade Giuseppe should have compromised 
with his landowner in the matter of those fowls 
and eggs? Many mezzadri contracts still con- 
tain a curious feudal hangover—the right of the 
landlord to levy from his “sharing” tenant each 
Christmas so many fowls and so many dozen eggs, 
on the ground that the tenant’s poultry consume 
in their wandering a proportion of standing crops 
—at the expense of the landowner’s share of the 
ultimate net product. The actuarial basis for this 
calculation eludes me; but so it is, and it is a point 
on which the Federmezzadri feels strongly: its 
members are enjoined to resist this exaction. The 
majority have succeeded in doing so; but 
Giuseppe, it appears, was on good terms with his 
landlord, and though he had refused to deliver 
up the four fowls and three dozen eggs specified 











CALCIUM 


Nee to coal, the most important mineral 


mined in Britain today is limestone. Like 
chalk and marble, limestone is a form of calcium 
carbonate. Calcium itself, though not found 
naturally in the metallic state, occurs widely in 
the form of its compounds. Alabaster, anhydrite, 
gypsum, dolomite and fluorspar all contain 
calcium. In the human body, a deficiency of 
calcium sometimes causes rickets. Calcium 
metal is made commercially by passing an 
electric current through fused calcium 


salts, or by reducing lime with 


aluminium. The metal itself is not 


at ta 


ay, 


much used, but limestone, and the lime made by 
burning it in kilns, are vitally important. At 
Tunstead Quarry, near Buxton in Derbyshire, 
L.C.1. operates the largest and most up-to-date 
limestone quarry in Europe. The quarry face 
is over two miles long and the limestone it 
produces is over 98 per cent pure. Minerals con- 
taining calcium are used in the manufacture of 
cement, fertilizers, iron and steel and heavy 

chemicals. “ Slaked lime” —calcium hydroxide 
is one of the chemicals used in tanneries to 
strip the hair from hides. The farmer uses 


lime to control the acidity of his land. 
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in his contract, he had undertaken privily to send 
one fow! each Christmas to the landlord’s aunt in 
Bologna. “It was the skinniest bird on the farm,” 
said Giuseppe, in defence of this deviation: the 
argument resolved in laughter and good will. 

I record this incident because it is significant 
of much that is puzzling in the agrarian politics 
of Central Italy. The peasants’ organisations, 
catering both for the landless day-labourers and 
the share-tenants, have a doctrinaire Left leader- 
ship; and, from the experience of visiting dozens 
of farms, I should judge that, in the next general 
election, the rural vote in the whole of Central 
Italy will show a solid majority for the Front 
headed by Togliatti and Nenni. But, save in dere- 
lict areas such as the Po Delta, there is no wide- 
spread bitter hostility towards landlords, still less 
any immediate desire to stride through revolution 
to a sovietised system of agriculture. 

On a large estate in Umbria which comprised 
over a score of share-tenant farms, one of the 
mezzadri complained bitterly to me that his work, 
from dawn to dusk, brought him in about four 
shillings a day, while the proprietor, whom he 
saw twice a year, was taking £20 a day out of the 
estate as a whole. He was certainly in favour of 
doing away with landlords; but I think he was an 
exception. I found a general consensus of opinion 
that the landlord’s share of the net product was 
excessive (Secretary Borghi put it at 30-35 per 
cent, representing on the average a return of over 
10 per cent. on invested capital), but even in 
“Red” Emilia I found little appetite among the 
peasants for revolutionary methods, Indeed, I am 
not even sure that the landworkers who will vote 
Left next spring would view without misgiving 
a Popular Front victory in the 1953 election. 
Throughout peasant Italy—and the same holds 
good for industrial cities like Bologna—Catholic 
Action has made a deep impression with the 
argument that, if Togliatti and Nenni came to 
power, the Americans would “ march in,” and that 
there would be every likelihood of civil war. The 
bitter memories of 1944-45 have not yet faded, 
and the idea of another period of chaos is 
abhorrent. So, though Comrade Borghi delivered 
at Perugia a speech which followed ideologically 
the Stalinist line, the practical points in the whole 
policy of the Federmezzadri and Federterra pro- 


grammes are essentially reformist in character; 
and it is not revolution but land reform which 
the toiling peasant, deeply attached (if he is a 
share-tenant) to his own plot, is demanding. 

Realising this, and realising too how great would 
be the opposition at present to collectivisation 
of farming or even the wholesale nationalisation 
of land, the peasant leadership is concentrating on 
a few concrete demands—security of tenure, an 
increased share for the peasant in the net value of 
the product, the provision of “betterment ”— 
mechanisation, chemical fertilisers, and the build- 
ing of decent houses and village schools. Security 
takes first place: the loudest cheer was given to 
Borghi when he announced that, during the past 
year, out of 2,300 threatened evictions, only 30 
had been accomplished by the landlords in face 
of organised resistance—a resistance which, since 
1950, has claimed its victims in casualties, dead 
and wounded, from the rifles of the police. 
Having in mind some of the well-administered 
though (I thought) technically backward co- 
operative farms which I had seen in the Po 
Valley, I frequently asked if a large extension 
of Co-operation should not figure prominently in 
the programme of the peasant organisations. 
Here and there the response was an enthusiastic 
“Yes”; but for the most part the reaction struck 
me as lukewarm. The favoured approach to 
Italy’s land problem seemed rather to be a 
gradualist effort to “squeeze” the landlord by 
pressing for more favourable “share” contracts 
and higher wages for the braccianti. 

Certainly, there is room for improvement in 
these directions. On the basis of such evidence 
as I could collect, I should put the average earn- 
ings of a typical mezzadrial family of man, wife 
and two childrén of working age, at little more 
than £120 a year on hill farms and perhaps 
£200-£250 in the more fertile valleys and plains, 
As for the braccianti, the day-labourers, average 
pay is around seven shillings a day; but, except 
for the small minority on fixed salaries, with a 
guaranteed minimum of 250 days’ work in the 
year, he is a lucky day-labourer who works, 
throughout the calendar, more than one day in 
two, or takes home more than the equivalent of 
£70 a year. So long as these conditions exist, 
the peasant of Central Italy will continue to be a 
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“ militant reformer” and to accept for his political 
leadership the only party—the Left Bloc—which 
seems to him to have his interests at heart. But 
though he is prepared to cheer when told that 
“the monopolists,” backed by the Americans, are 
starving the land of tractors in order to make 
tanks—and I would note in passing that this 
interpretation, right or wrong, of the Cold War, 
is beginning to create in Italy an odd anti- 
American solidarity between small peasants and 
small industrialists—the real demand of the 
Italian countryside is for capital investment which 
will lift agriculture to a higher level of produc- 
uvity and do something to mop up the vast pool 
of rural under-employment. 

It seemed to me, however, in the course of my 
rural bus-rides, that “tractors and fertilisers” 
were in danger of becoming a slightly delusive 
slogan. There are many steep hillsides in Italy 
in which ideas of mechanisation are utopian; and, 
even though the replacement of draft oxen by 
the tractor on large farms could lead to a much 
greater emphasis on production of milk and meat, 
the fact remains that mechanisation by itself 
would aggravate, rather than cure, the unemploy- 
ment problem. In short, what is needed for the 
rinascita is capital investment, not merely directly 
on the land, but in the establishment on a huge 
scale of processing and other ancillary industries 
based on the rural economy. So long as Italy 
has a Government wedded to the conception of 
“stability through restrictionism,” such a pro- 
gramme will never be carried out. Whether its 
achievement is compatible with the maintenance 
of the gerrymandered political democracy which 
now buttresses the Italian ruling class, only time 
can show. AYLMER VALLANCE 


The Room 


To the Reading Room—there’s only one Read- 
ing Room—sooner or later we all go. We have 
texts to rifle, a genealogical tree to plant, a heresy 
to uproot. We start revolutions and mend socks. 
My own reason for going was to look up Thom- 
son. Among the several James Thomsons mine 
was distinguished not as “ Poet” but as “(B.V.) 
Author of The City of Dreadful Night.” Thus 
already, in the catalogue, doubts were en- 
gendered. Was he, indeed, the poet he should 
be ? Why wouldn’t our pessimism look at his ? 
Would the luck never turn? “Never!” The 
echo seemed to spring out of the floor, from 
Thomson himself. I looked round, but those on 
either side were busy attending to other voices: 
one, I thought (under cover of The Free Negro 
in Virginia) to Littlewood’s. 

Thomson, however, who never fails to mitigate 
for me the approaching joys of Christmas, was less 
my concern at the moment than the room I was 
sitting in, that Rotunda from which, off and on, 
we had been banished, almost a decade, to 
rectilinear exile on the North side. One needs 
the great O; on each and all should rise, like 
Shakespeare’s brow, its bright dome. Round- 
heads we may become, square never. And, with- 
out thinking, I, an infrequent visitor, had marched 
up between the Ionic pillars, through the revolv- 
ing door, and straight across to the old narrow 
conduit. There were Julius Caesar and Nero, 
Panizzi over the door. There it was, open and, 
at 11.45 in the morning, surprisingly vacant. I 

took a deep breath; the fog seemed to have 
cleared. New paint and furnishings were in 
place—blue-grey, cream, and gilt. Dawn after 
dusk! It took, as I chose my seat, some little 
getting used to. But the long desks still radiated 
| from an official hub; two galleries circled in- 
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‘accessible shelves; higher and higher the eye 
soared over acres of cream paint to fix at length 
on the dome, through which a winter sun, 
brightly diffused, brought eternity to bear on 
those settled and settling below. It was the old 
Reading Room, though in a new edition. 

Then, just under the dome, my eye caught a 
difference. The names, the names were gone! 
There were, you remember, nineteen of these 
below nineteen windows—a_ twentieth being 
occupied by the clock—beginning Chaucer, Cax- 
ton, ‘Tindale . end ending, I think, with 
Tennyson and Browning. Now there are nine- 
teen gilt panels. Will the names come back? Or 
some of them, but not others ? Macaulay—have 
they found him a corner in the lumber room, from 
which delightedly, in 1982, some Philadelphian 
will exhume him? Are there voting lists, can- 
vassings, secret ballots ? Might we—the readers 
and ticket-holders—join in? Oughtn’t The Times 
correspondence to know? 

It takes longer than I had remembered for the 
books ordered to be received, and I wander off 
to stretch my legs through the Museum; among 
, winged lions, bulls; pre-dynastic man in his sarco- 
phagus, an agony perpetuated in more than 
parchment, with the knees drawn up and the 
hand warding off—French_ schoolgirls, pastors 
from the Netherlands throw a startled, serious 
glance; the Elgin rooms, empty as heaven, in 
which rise a terrified horse’s head, headless 
women running, unsexed warriors; and so to the 
battle with centaurs, not quite decided by Time. 
There is no nightmare to equal that of mythology. 

Somewhat reduced I find my way back to G5, 
where a small pile of books awaits me. I press 
the button over the desk wall facing me; strip 
lighting (new indeed!) lights up for me during 
the next few hours lugubrious shadows. My 
American biography improves on Salt, substitut- 
ing also linen covers for cardboard, and to hand 
{there are the translations from Leopardi (which 
{I’ve yet to read), the usual perceptive French- 
man, a psychiatrist who knows everything. The 
quotations lure me on, Matilda flares, day 
(overhead as on the page) turns to night, all will 
end in drink—-poor Thomson, whose failing as a 
poet is that he is too sober. 
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Here, of course, he worked and occupied, not 
far off in Huntly Street, the last of a succession 
of single rooms. Now why not his name for a 
window? Why not, for a change, Great Readers? 
Gibbon, Burke, Lamb, Dickens, Carlyle (who 
complained of having to sit on the top of a 
ladder), Marx the unreadable, starving Gissing, 
smug Thackeray: they would at least have the 
claim of having stared at the spaces they fil). 
First, without question, would come Butler and 
Miss Savage—joined in one panel?—whose de- 
lightfully acrid courtship over ten years had the 
Reading Room for its trysting place. 

The bell rings for 5 (in Butler’s day it was 7); 
Thomson, sadly near the end, is left adrift in rags; 
Litthewood’s and The Free Negro in Virginia are 
packed up; and out I walk, with the occupational 
cold bum and shrugged shoulders, into the mauve- 
ness of a dusk in which a barrel-organ apolo- 
getically drops padded notes. 

The Romantic life, it sometimes seems to me, 
is not the poet’s, the airman’s, the spy’s, or the 
lover’s, but the incorrigible student’s. Addiction 
to print is an intoxication compared with which 
opium or alcohol offers the mildest temptations. 
With what greed, what lust, will they, these 
word-swallowers and chain-readers, fling them- 
selves upon a new arrival of books, explore and 
enjoy them, ravish them, disembowel them, and 
then in a serious brisk manner walk off to order 
more! What lunch to compare with the poached 
egg sandwiched between chapters of the Decline 
and Fall, the cigarette on the steps, smoked (as a 
cigarette should be smoked) pacing up and down, 
with an eye for a November sun, a trifle of mist, 
and pigeons flying across the forecourt? 

A day at the Museum has revived in me long- 
ings for dissipation, but in the gait and faces of 
those walking away I see, not without envy, that 
the day itself should be the dissipation, to be 
followed by cold supper and bed. 

G. W. SToONIER 


Frogs Die in 
Earnest 


I spoxe to my neighbour at dinner about the 
remarkable painting which faced us: five splen- 


| didly active whales there disported themselves, 
| spouting, lashing with their tails. 
| solved brilliantly the problem of displaying the 
; Whales, yet suggesting that they were secret in the 


The artist had 


midst of their ocean. They were alone. 
would never see them like that. 


One 
They came, a 
vision which he shared, from the painter’s head. 
But they were also true. 

My neighbour, closely related to our host, 
nodded. He said that Ronald had painted these 
whales when he was seven. I exclaimed. 
Ronald, he said, was now nine. I wanted, 
eagerly, to know whether so remarkable a talent 
had been confirmed in the two years which had 
passed since the competition of this masterpiece. 

“The child still paints of course? ” 

“Ron? Well, no. 

“Good Lord! 


Not unless he’s made to.” 
What an extraordinary thing! ” 

“Is it? I don’t know. You see, it’s not paint- 
ing, fish interested in. He thinks 
nothing but fish.” 

At that I was silenced, and for a time we ate 
witheut speaking. Then he said thoughtfully: 
“Come to that, his grandfather never thought 
about anything but fish, either.” 

I had nothing to say to that; hereditary ichthyo- 
phily was too new to me. 

“To eat?” T suggested, at last. 

“Not necessarily.” 


it’s he’s of 
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But then ‘it appeared that there were variants 
of the theme of congenital interest in fish, for 
presently my neighbour began to complain, with- 
out introduction, of “(ue difficulties put by 
authority in the way of those people who wanted 
to import alligators. I suggested that such 
eccentrics could not be numerous. But he said 
that he sold twenty a week. 

“ Twenty alligators? ” 

“Cayman, actually, from South America.” 

My visions of the mechanical and social diffi- 
culties which must, surely, inhere in marketing 
twenty crocodiles a week—for I imagined a vora- 
cious reptile about ten feet long—were quickly 
spoilt. The alligators, he said, were about that 
long, holding up his knife. 

“What are they for?” 

“To put in tanks.” 

I said that I saw, but it was not true; and he, 
as if sensing my dubiety, explained that people 
like miniatures. “A little, tiny crocodile,” he 
said. “You can see their point.” But didn’t they 
grow, I wondered. Hardly at all, apparently, but 
accommodated their rate of growth and final size 
to the exigencies of space, and a low diet. 

1 asked whether he imported only alligators; 
it seemed so very specialised a trade. But no; he 
imported all kinds of animals excepting, of course, 
canines, felines and ruminants. I echoed, 
mystified, his of course, but he, not taking my 
understanding for granted, quizzed me out of pale 
blue, prominent eyes and said: “ Rabies, and foot- 
and-mouth.” And then, going on to parrots, had 
some perfectly revolting things to say about 
psittacosis. I said that his must be a difficult 
business and he admitted to certain problems, 
principally a man named, improbably, Gristle, in 
H.M. Customs. Indeed, my neighbour, stimu- 
lated by dislike of this official, far transcended the 
norm of his conversational powers in sketching 
his enemy, a small, sharp, swarthy man passion- 
ately absorbed in his work and with a remarkable 
memory for laws, rules, directives and bans. But, 
apart from the trouble made by this officer, the 
importing of animals was a trade like another. 

“Get you a dozen elephants any time you like. 
Cost you a thousand a piece. We fly ’em in in 
Yorks. Or anice puma... I’ve got one on my 
hands, collar and lead complete.” 

“How much?” For a moment I fancied my- 
self with a puma. 

“Hundred and fifty.” 

“What does it live on?” 

“Well, ours got out once and it lived mainly 
on dogs. Surprising, the number it ate.” 

I said I had better not have the puma, but that, 
walking recently in a gentleman’s park, it occurred 
to me that kangaroos would be even more decora- 
tive than deer, in the coppices. At that, he shook 
his head, saying gravely that Australians were 
hard people to do business with: and then, it 
seems, they had introduced to their country some 
parasitic disease of rabbits, in an effort to destroy 
those teeming vermin, and the disease had spread 
to the native marsupials so that they might soon 
be in short supply. Sull, my neighbour added 
cheerfully, that branch of the business had never 
been at all important, he would lose very little by 
this ecological disaster. And he went back to 
the subject of the Customs officer, Gristle, who, 
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I was assured, had at last been put in his place, 
for all his powerful alliance with a veterinary 
surgeon named—but the name doés not matter. 
Why, I wondered, was the vet also inimical? 
‘The reason was personal. 

“Mind you,” my neighbour said, fairly, “ he’s 
a first-class man with cattle and horses, and dogs 
too. But the fellow doesn’t know the first thing 
about rhesus monkeys, and it’s no good telling me 
he does. And then, there was the affair of the 
Bengal tigers.” 

“What about them? ” 

“Two lovely beasts—fully grown. I had to 
send ’em to my agent in Rio de Janeiro. Brazilian 
Customs wanted a health certificate. I sent for 
this chap to examine the tigers. He flatly refused. 
I insisted. He’s never forgiven me. Something 
in it, of course. Ever take a tiger’s temperature? ” 

I said I had not had occasion to do so, and he 
nodded, and said he supposed not. At all events, 
the vet was in tacit but alliance with 
Gristle, and backed him up whenever he “ made 
trouble.” There had been words over a con- 
signment of giant snails my neighbour held 
up a water jug to indicate the size of these mon- 
strous gasteropods, assuring me that they are 
very succulent eating. 

“Not that I wanted to eat ’em. Sell ’em. 
People like to have ’em about. The vet and 
Gristle said they'd play hell in the kitchen gar- 
dens. Quite true . ... they'll eat a lettuce before 
you can turn round. But they die. No chance of 
survival in this climate. Have all my time cut 
out to survive myself.” 

After snails, it was small, green tree-frogs, 
held up while Gristle insisted that within the 
meaning of Rule so-and-so, directive number so- 
and-so, date such-and-such, small, green tree- 
frogs were poisonous reptiles, and that certain 
undertakings could be demanded concerning 
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them. I cannot recall what these were: could it 
be not to send them through the post? At all 
events, they were only released after the Customs 
had been threatened with the R.S.P.C.A. for let- 
ting the frogs get dry and hungry. 

“We bred thousands of them. 
things.” 


Pretty little 


After the frogs there was the more serious ca 
of the North African striped, grey 
which arrived by air from Tunis. Even I, no 
zoologist, knew that North American grey 
squirrels were banned. But these, apparently, 
were North African, and then, they were striped. 
To Gristle, however, and to his veterinary ally, 
the greyness of the squirrels was the trouble, was 
their significant attribute. They seemed not to 
see the stripes. And as to their point of depar- 
ture, Gristle hinted that he did not put it past 
my neighbour, if he wanted North American 
grey squirrels, to bring them in by way of Africa 
It was useless pointing out that if anyone wanted 
fifty grey squirrels, these could be taken in a few 
hours in our native woods. Gristle had a point 
and he stuck to it, and the vet, challenged as a 
zoologist to account for the stripes, hedged by sug- 
gesting that these squirrels might be as noxious 
to native nuts and fauna as the American vermin 

A telephone call to a much higher officer, 
capable of appreciating the significance of stripes 
and habitat, obtained the release of the animals. 
But Gristle did not give in even then. He phoned 
the police, the vet, several Ministries. My in- 
formant’s premises were besieged and his day 
wasted by grave officers wanting to look at squir- 
rel stripes, in case there was danger of infesting 
our woods with vermin within the meaning of 
the Act. 

“ And all that,” said my neighbour, “just when 
I had to get seventeen very nervous ring-tailed 
lemurs and a case of Guila monsters which were 
not a. all well, off to Montpellier! ” 

“ However,” I said, “ you had the squirrels.” 

My neighbour nodded and said that was true, 
and that within a week there was a consignment 
of one hundred and fifty rattle-snakes from a chap 
in Arizona. “Touchy creatures,” he said, and 
“Give me mambas, any day.” These rattle-snakes 
had not been purchased, but had arrived in ex- 
change for four lion cubs and a panda, since my 
neighbour had a scheme of swapping with the 
chap in Arizona. Since no money was passing, he 
thought that no Import Licence was necessary. 
Gristle, however, was quite shocked at this con- 
the functions of the Bank of 
England, and the Board of Trade. He would not 
release the snakes without an Import Licence. 

“T told him I quite understood, that I had no 
sale for rattlesnakes, and that he could keep ‘em. 
Then I rang off. And I got the R.S.P.C.A. man 
down to the airport, in double quick time, to see 
that the rattlers weren’t badly treated. Naturally, 
he wanted to have a look at them, to see what 
condition they were in. Gristle was in a foul 
temper, and must have handled the crate rather 
carelessly. The snakes were pretty lively—hungry 
perhaps. And... .” 

“You mean .. .” I began, horrified. 

“That’s it .. . all over the airport in no time. 
Rattle-snakes in the Customs, in the ticket offices, 
in the admin. offices, in the police post. They 
rang me up, but I said I was busy and they 
weren’t my snakes. They had to divert fifteen 
aircraft that day, to another port.” 

“Was anyone killed?” 

“Oh no. They were quite harmless. Came 
from a snake-farm, and had had the poison fangs 
removed.” 

“You forgot to mention that to Gristle?” 

“T’'m afraid so.” 


squirrels, 
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After a while, when we’d finished our pudding, 
I asked bim what happened next and he said 
nothing, excepting that he’d been getting Cus- 
toms clearance with great rapidity lately, and 
thought of writing to The Times to draw attention 
to the efficiency of our Customs and Excise 
department. Something, meanwhile, had been 
nagging me, and I remembered, I wanted to 
know what happened to so many thousands of 
small, green tree-frogs. It seems that my 
neighbour’s agents had got quite a lot of orders 
for them, but the vet wouldn’t let them go out until, 
as he said, he had studied them. If parrots could 
give humans a mortal virus disease, who knew 
what dangers running 








frog-fanciers might be 
with small, green tree-frogs? 

“So I agreed. I took a couple of thousand of 
the frogs up to his place one afternoon, when he 
was out, and dumped the lot in the rather nice 
ornamental pond in a willow coppice in his 
garden, thirty yards from his house. It was in 
their mating season. They sing all night. Ever 
heard even a couple of small, green tree-irogs 
singing all might? Well, it’s like being in a panel- 
beaters’ shop. After a week the chap rang up and 


said le was satisfie 





the frogs were healthy and 
would I take them away now? I said I had plenty 
more and made him a present of that lot.” 

We were both silent, thinking of the vet's 
summer nights, but it was all right because there 
is some kind of non-venomous South European 
snake which eats small, green tree-frogs by the 
score. My neighbour said he was the only zoologist 
in Britain who had any, at the time. “And they 
come very dear,” he said, “ very dear.” 
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By no means for the first time, I have been 
driven to the conclusion that, of all the places in 
which concerts can be given, a theatre is the worst. 
The orchestra sits cooped up within a vaguely 
eighteenth-century stage set; but most of the 
tone succeeds in escaping into the wings, and 
the sound that comes through the proscenium 
arch is dim, flat and dispiriting. 

It is charitable to hold acoustics at least parti- 
ally responsible for the sorry noises heard at 
the Palace Theatre last Sunday evening; other- 
wise, the London Symphony Orchestra might as 
well shut up shop, and Mr. Robert Irving, who 
conducted, get him to a monastery. In the Cor- 
sair overture of Berlioz the violins scraped, the 
brass blared, and the tuttis had all the warmth 
and depth of worn linoleum. If Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, Hamlet, sounded less excruciating, 
this was partly because it was less familiar and 
partly because it is more lightly scored. Indeed, 
it is thin to the point of emaciation. Insignificant 
scraps of agifato music whirl backwards and for- 
wards, and there are long silences punctuated by 
ghastly taps on the kettledrum which are supposed 
to be as full of meaning as Lord Burleigh’s nod; 
half-way through, Ophelia flits across the scene, a 
mere wraith of the exquisite Gretchen of the 
Fausi Symphony. Next came the most substantial 
musical composition of the evening, the Second 
Piano Concerto (1931) of Bela Bartok. A young 
Australian pianist, Mr. Gordon Watson, played it 
from memory in a style which was evidenily 
assured and probably brilliant; I add the qualifi- 
tion because so much of the piano detail was lost, 
and because I don’t know the music and hesitate 
tO pronounce on it or its performance in such cir- 
cumstances as these. The slow movement, though 
interrupted by a furiously difficult presto section, 
is an early specimen of those eerie nocturnal shim- 
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merings and tappings which later gained such a 
hold on Bartok’s imagination; the first and last 
movements remained faithful to the moto per- 
petuo hammer-and-tongs style of their period 

After the interval it was 1952. The first per- 
ormance was given of The Shadow of Cain, a 
setung by Humphrey Searle of Edith Sitwell’s 
neditation on the disaster of Hiroshima. The 
en pages of her poem contain much striking 
magery, passages of searing eloquence and a final 
couplet worthy of Blake; but much of it, even on 

third reading, remains exceedingly obscure 
The composer seems to have had one overriding 
out modest object: not to interfere with the words. 
His music, though scored for full orchestra and 
male voice choir, was no more than a picturesque 
background for an invisible reading of the poem, 
wer loud-speakers, by two alternating voices, 
male and female. It was fortunate that the elec- 
trical system transmitted so well the magnificent 
declamation of Edith Sitwell and Dylan Thomas 
—she grave, noble, hieratic, the voice of a saint 
in a Byzantine mosaic; he tempestuous, angry, 
swelling, musical, the voice of an inspired revival- 
ist in an upland valley. Without such readers, 
Mr. Searle’s music would have offered us but 
lenten entertainment, for the truth is that it hardly 
exists. There is a glacial opening, a kind of thaw, 
1 tew bursts of violence, and so on; there are 
motives which can be recognised; but all remains 
subservient and incidental.- Had the situation of 
musicians and readers been reversed—ihat is, if 
we suppose the musicians invisible and the 
readers visible—-we should have noticed the music 
lithe more, I believe, than we notice the sound- 
track of a film. 

Melodrama, the combination of speech and 
nusic, seems always to pose insoluble problems, 
and Mr. Searle’s solution, which amounts to an 
ict of musical abdication, is no solution at all, but 
something in the nature of a historical curiosity. 
Now that the air is loud with the groans of my 
colleagues making a sustained effort of the his- 
torical imagination so as to see the point of 
Norma, let me confess that it costs me an equal 
effort to see why so fine a musician should hav 
gone to so much trouble merely in order to 
accompany the public reading of a difficult poem 
1952 can be just as quaint as 1831. 

DesMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE ARTS COUNCIL 


Now is the season when the Philistines are heard 
baying in the afternoon editions and the Plain 
Men are seen thumping their breakfast tables. 
For the Arts Council has published its Annual 
Report.* This records how some half a million 
pounds of public money is recklessly poured out 
on grossly uneconomic activities—opera perform- 
ances which no one wants, theatres which don’t 
pay, pictures which are positive eyesores and 
music which might just as well be heard on the 
wireless. Such, roughly, are the accusations 
voiced by the self-appointed defenders of 
economy, And there is no point in arguing with 
them, for they are deaf to argument. But the Arts 
Council is a naughty beast and insists on defend- 
ing itself—very ably too—when it is attacked. 
The taxpayer has for many years supported the 
urts in the form of our national Art Galleries. No 
one has yet dared to suggest that as a measure of 
economy the National Gallery, the Tate, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum and the many Municipal 
Galleries should close down and disperse their 
collections. For they. are now recognised as a 
precious part of our national inheritance, which 
it is eur evident duty to maintain and even to 
enlarge. 

In the same way we have a living heritage in the 
various other arts which we cannot—on any but 
a purely shopkeeping view of ourselves as a 
nation—afford to.squander, but which the condi- 
tions of life as we have now made it threaten, 
unless we are prepared to shoulder the responsi- 


* The Arts in Great Britain. The Seventh Annual 
Report of the Arts Council of Great Britain, 1951-52. 
2s. 6d. 
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bility collectively. The arts practised by the living | 


—music, the serious drama, ballet, and the con- 
temporary fine arts—have a claim no less cogent 
than that of the arts of the dead. The private 
patron, on whom. in the lassez faire era, 
they depended fast vanishing, not ¢x- 
tinct In the collective age the collective 
patron, the State or the Municipality, has 
the duty to step in. This responsibility 
the State as well as many Municipalities has 
recognised; and the Arts Council is the instrument 


1s 


if 


of state patronage charged with the duty not only | 


of administering the funds which Parliament 
allots it but also of devising the “ ways and means 
whereby the arts may elevate their standards and 
diffuse their influence.” 

But if the dichards remain deaf, there are, one 
may notice, encouraging signs of open-mindedness 
among bodies which have not in the past been 
thought of as having much sympathy with the arts. 
How surprised the author of Culture and Anarchy 
would be to find more than eighteen Urban Dis- 
trict Councils listed among the many local 
authorities who are in some measure supporting 
the arts out of their rates! The powers conferred 
on local authorities by the Local Government Act 
of 1948 might well be used much more widely 
than they are. But already there is evidence to 
show—and this excellently produced Report pro- 
vides it in an interesting appendix—that “a 
limited but promising beginning has been made.” 
To the converted the Report offers a useful argu- 
ment to convince the waverers on occasions when 
a municipal orchestra or a civic theatre is found 
to have “made a loss.” This form of “ book- 
keeping” is not applied to other municipal pro- 
visions, to lavatories, baths, buses, or even schools. 

A subsidised municipal orchestra or playhouse 
“makes a loss” merely in the same sense as the 
Public Library does, and the misleading phrase has 
no legitimate bearing upon the civic provision of 
education through the arts If it announced, 
instead, that ‘the civic contribution” to the 
orchestra was so much, it would be putung patron- 
age in its proper perspective. 

The Arts Council is anxious to promote patron- 
age by local authorities, no doubt because it con- 
siders local effort and self-help the healthiest 
basis for the diffusion of the arts, and also because 
it cannot, with mounting costs, any longer perform 
all of its functions adequately with its compara- 
tively very limited grant. ‘The Report openly 
states that unless the Treasury grant is substan- 
tially increased “in the coming year the disappear- 
ance of many valuable endeavours in the arts will 
be inevitable.” This warning note is sounded 
several times. First there is the question of 
Covent Garden : 

If Britain wishes to enjoy the distinction of an 
opera house of quality and renown, she must face 
the necessity of paying for it on a scale higher 
than has hitherto been accepied in this country 
an annual subsidy of a quarter of a million, Covent 
Garden would still be running more cheaply than 
any of its counterparts abroad. If the nation cannot 
afford that kind of figure, Covent Garden must 








At | 


close its doors, for Grand Opera of a metropolitan | 


standard cannot be furnished on less 


Then, “most of the permanent symphony 
orchestras are at present flying danger signals.” 
Here it is suggested that the example of Scotland 
and Yorkshire might well be followed elsewhere. 
The Scottish Nationa! Orchestra is subsidised not 
only by a large grant from the major cities, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee, but also 


by modest contributions from numerous lesser | 


civic authorities in the area where it operates. 
Thirdly, the Old Vic is seriously in danger. The 
difficulties in which these national institutions find 
themselves are not the results of bad management 
or even only of “bad seasons” which a good sea- 
son may then put right. A series of clear and 
interesting diagrams (designed by Miss G. Drum- 
mond McKerrow) show that neither opera nor 
orchestras nor the National Theatre, to which the 
Old Vic approximates, can pay their way, even 


when they are fully supported, if they maintain | 


their standards and pursue their proper objects. 
If, as a nation, we want these things, we must be 
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prepared to pay—and pay what is comparatively 
by present-day standards not a very large price. 

“If we want these things”—the Arts Council 
has been attacked by its more friendly critics for 
abandoning some of its efforts to take art ventures 
of various kinds out into the wildernesses where 
ai present there is none. It still pursues this one 
of its activities, and if its funds were unlimited it 
would, no doubt, increase them. But, personally, 
I wonder whether it is not perhaps better to go 
only where a demand first shows itself. Wherever 
a group forms itself to pursue its interest in art, 
music, or theatre, the Arts Council is ready with 
its experienced advice. For by now the Council 
has at its disposal a large stock of knowledge about 
how to get things done and the best way of making 
a start. This knowledge and experience is the 
greatest asset of the Arts Council. And it is a 
national asset, too, which we cannot afford to lose. 

T. C. Worsiey 


THE MOVIES 
“ Miracle of Milan,”’ at the New Gallery 
“Sous les Toits de Paris,’’ at the National 
Film Theatre 
“ The Pickwick Papers,”’ at the Gaumont 


He was found by an old woman under a 
cabbage leaf, and that’s how it started. She'd 
dance and crow for him, then she died, and he 
was all alone toddling after the hearse through 
the streets, except for a crook who joined him for 
a few minutes while the police ran by. The doors 
of the orphanage opened, and when he came out 
into the square some years later, there was snow 
on the ground, and he said “Good morning” to 
everybody. Some didn’t like it. He was inno- 


cent as the babe under a cabbage. He lent a hand 
to some workmen lifting a girder, and asked for 
work; made a present of his handbag to the old 
rascal who had tried to steal it; clapped the ladies 
and gentlemen coming out of a theatre; and so 
came to that wasteland by the railway where 
down-and-outs crept into holes, and hopped to 
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keep warm or huddled under a rare sun-shaft that 
was no sooner found than it had moved on, In 
the world where he was to perform miracles, it 
was always winter and the sun or a scraggy 
chicken on a plate were hardly less miracles than 
his. 

So, then, it starts; but I’m afraid I may not have 
at all conveyed the elation, charm, satire, and 
surprise of this long-awaited film by De Sica. (It 
is strange, by the way, that the success of Bicycle 
Thieves should have been allowed by English 
exhibitors to relapse; another film, Umberto D., 
already waits to be seen.) Fantasy is a poor word 
for it, since fantasy (like caricature) is two-dimen- 
sional: ail here is light, but solid. Fairy-tale, 
again, is patterned and remote; though there are 
tales of Andersen’s with which Miracle of Milan 
has not a little in common. De Sica has per- 
formed something of a mircle himself: look round 
for films in the same class, and none, I think, 
will you find except A Nous La Liberté: another 
vision of innocence. ‘That quickly left the earth, 
whereas Miracle of Milan remains on it. Its 
people are real, its satire is grounded on pity. 
What happens after the beginning indicated is 
that a shack-town of squatters grows up, oil is 
struck, landlords and the police appear, and our 
frank-eyed hero is visited by a dove which enables 
him to realise wishes. Soon fur-coats and top 
hats abound; the little man grows tall, and the 
servant girl asks for a pair of shoes; and there's a 
general arrest that ends with the police vans fall- 
ing apart and the prisoners taking off on broom- 
sticks, circling Milan cathedral, and sailing away 
to paradise. But once again, let me emphasise 
that every extravagant moment springs not out 
of ingenuity but out of feeling, and that the effect 
is much as if The Grapes of Wrath had been 
combined with, shall we say, Sylvie et le Fantéme. 
The camera lifts its idyll out of squalor most 
delicately, and the actors, as in all De Sica’s films, 
draw us towards life and not away from it. 

On the same Monday I saw the revival of Sous 
les Tous de Paris, a red-letter day indeed! What 
can I say new of this masterpiece except that its 
youthful lyricism loses nothing with the years? 
All it has lost has been one beautiful, larky 
sequence of rain (matched, I seem to remember, 
by the scutter of Bizet’s “Jeux d’Enfants”); 
otherwise, with its tenderness on the eye, its dis- 
covery of sound, its Waldteufel waltz and its 
dialogues of looks and feet, it enchants endlessly. 
No one, not even Clair, has found quite this 
Romantic stress on detail before or since. 

The Pickwick Papers is what we might expect: 
one of the great humorous spreads reduced to a 
trim side-dish. I found it only at rare moments 
funny. But to be fair, if it had to be done, it 
could have been done far worse. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


TELEVISION NOTES 


O impotence of Sight! Mechanick Sense, 

Which to exterior Objects ow’st thy Faculty, 

Not seeing of Election, but Necessity. 

Thus do our Eyes, as do all common Mirrours 

Successively reflect succeeding Images; 

Not what they would, but must; a Star, or Toad: 

Just as the Hand of Chance administers. 

Congreve, though blind, was prescient. The 
Hand of Chance at Lime Grove continues to pour 
a haphazard nightly jumble (the weather chart 


| always maddeningly included) upon the mes- 


merised eyesight. During one occasion this 
month we passed without respite from the starry 
twinkling of Vera Lynn and her colleagues to the 
harsh Nordic croaking of Ibsen attacking the 
bourgeois conception of marriage. There was, 
too, some worthwhile original television, 


Race and Colour (produced by George 


| Noordhof) proved once again that what makes 





stimulating viewing Is not some elusive, magical 
“visualness,” but simply the presence of arresting 
lively personalities given the opportunity to talk 
freely and spontaneously on the topics to which 
they are dedicated. The theme here was Blood— 
the scientific attitude to the social problems 
imphcit in that complex word. An actual patch 
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jor two of blood was, of course, conscientious!y 
iput on the screen, and also a succession (rather 
‘bungled as it happened) of diagrams, but 
essentially the programme consisted of Ritchie 
Calder asking questions of Dr. Jack Trevor, Dr. 


Julian Huxley and Mr. Maurice Freedman. 
Nothing there, you may say, that could not be 
done just as well on the dear old radio, I 


wonder? Being able to see the authorities as they 
talk makes, I find, a great difference, the differ- 
ence, one might almost suggest, between what 
Buber calls an “1-Thou” and an “ I-It” relation- 
ship; the speaker, in other words, does not just 
make statements to you, in the fullest sense he 
communicates. The human pleasure of this com- 
munication has the effect, as it did here, of ren- 
dering dry academic matter delightfully palatable. 

Miss Feleicity Gray, who followed the scientific 
experts with the second of her two programmes 
on Fokine in the series Ballet for Beginners, is 
another captivating outside person to appear on 
the screen. A charming and lucid mistress of her 
subject, she established (with the help of many 
danced quotations from the ballets) the more 
obvious choreographic aspects of Fokine’s revolu- 
tion in the history of ballet; but, despite the series’ 


title, Miss Gray could, one felt, have afforded to 
have been, more profound. Having traced at 
length the transition from classical ballet to 


Petroushka, she should then have made a final 
assessment of the nature of Fokine’s genius. 

The new game Animal? Vegetable? Mineral ? 
would seem to give experts a good chance, but 
among the viewers I know it hasn’t yet caught fire. 
From a well-known museum a box of objects is 
sent in for the team of three to identify off-hand. 
Last time the scientists looked pathetically aloof 
somehow, standing up against a curtain quizzi- 
cally regarding the odd skull or scold’s bridle. 
Quite nghtly, I suppose, they refused to make 
fools of themselves. If they knew they said at 
once, but kept quiet if they didn’t. Dull. Tm 
told, though, that this is a great success in the 
States. Are the museum’s objects there rein- 
forced perhaps by the sponsor’s own products? 

One really shouldn’t grumble about something 
in itself so good as A Doll’s House, but I have, 
I fear, to confess to being disappointed in the pre- 
duction. Why didn’t the great explosion at the 
end shatter us? The wife’s appalling sense of the 
expected miracle not having happened eluded this 
light little Nora (Joan Greenwood). And by the 
final scene we were so close-up drunk that the 
close-ups ceased to be effective when at last they 
were really needed. Mr. Harold Clayton used 
them with, I thought, disastrous repetitiveness to 
chop those long but absorbing early duologues. 
The close-up is, indeed, the one aspect of tele- 
vision drama where a critic might venture in al} 
humility to recommend restraint. 

ANTHONY CuRTIS 


Ballet Legat, at the King’s, Hammersmith 


It is some time since anyone has dared to form a 
new ballet company, but Mme. Nicolaeva Legat, 
renowned as a teacher, now presents the Ballet Legat. 
This venture not altogether ripe; the chore- 
ographers and soloists are not finished enough, while 
the decor of The Amazons and Symphony for Fun, 
two of the ballets shown on the first night, appeared 
be quite amateur. Mme Legat’s ballet, The 
Amazons, is ambitious in the extreme; set to Mozart's 
Jupiter symphony, painfully played on two pianos, 
it proves that grandiose conceptions of Trojan wars 
cannot be produced on the cheap Much more 
within the company’s scope are Polish Wedding and 
Symphony for Fun. The music of the latter is a 
brash work by Don Gillis, which evidently has a 
special attraction for choreographers, since it was also 
used by Michael Charniey in a ballet for the Festival 
Company. Now Anthony Burke has set the move- 
ments, which Kathryn Beetham dances with out- 
standing freedom and finish. This dancer has an 
inner vitality that makes her movements seem inevit- 
able and not imposed on the body by a superficial 
energy; which fault is rather general amongst dancers 
of this country, It is to be hoped that the New 


is 
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Ballet, a company whose programme looked most 
hopeful, will survive for a longer engagement than it 
has hitherto achieved, for on the face of it this small 
troupe of soloists, presenting new ballet by spirited 
choreographers, is just what is needed to enliven the 
ballet prospect f 


Paintings by Zao Wou-ki, at the Hanover Gallery 


? 


Zao Wou-ki now works in Paris but was born 
in Peking in 1920. This is his first London exhibi 
won His paintings of still-lives, harbours with 
Gothic-rigged ships, cathedrals and pagodas are all 
similar in character; having painted a vague atmo 


spheric background of fumed but often rich colours, 
he then traces 
calligraphy, the particular 
objects; the final effect being something like a black 
embroidery on coloured shot-silk—but seen from 1 
wrong side paini 
which seem 

it at 
into these pictures, 
in one No. 10 


a Chinese village, are t 


upon in a tentative criss-cros 


il, 
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Wistful, evocative and sensitive 
might make Chinese lanterns 
atant as neon lights—one might well leave 
But 


weaknesses 


ngs 
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as one begins to look 
appear. Only 
of the sun setting bel 
lines and the ackground fully 
tegrated, In lines and colour, aerial 
lmear perspective, occasionally unite and qualify 
another, but more often than no! remain separate, 
the result being either contradictory or ambiguous. 
The reason for this that occasionally the pre 
iminary background has really stimulated they painter 
Oo draw it and to readjust it; but that on many 
eccasions he has simply gagged and drawn onto it 
The calligraphy itself is also deceptive It has a 
dessicated elegance, but nothing more. It belong 
to the tag-end of the great Chinese tradition which 
ence combined elegance with really human wit and a 
firm grasp of structure. If, considering his age, such 
criticism to be hard, it is because I 
ths painter is in danger of the both 
worlds; he has cut himself off from the new dynamic 
his own continent, and is now beginning to 
himself in fashionable, no longer creative Paris man 


panung 
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veils colour 
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Correspondence 
THE CHINESE PEASANT 
Srr,—On a recent visit to China I was struck by 


the contrast between the post-revolutionary situation 
there and what I had seen on post-revolutionary 
visits to Russia. When I used to visit the U.S.S.R. 
it was much easier to see the towns than the country. 
We were mainly shown new factory conditions, 
museums, créches, and the Parks of Culture and 
Rest, though there was an occasional trip to a collective 
farm. When I did manage to wander off the beaten 
track, I knew that the reason for this reluctance to 
allow the foreigner to see the ordinary Russian village 
was the struggle between the peasantry and the 
Government. On one occasion in 1930 1 was left 
behind near Kiev by my party and I wandered into 
a small village which was outside our itinerary. When 
1 asked a group of peasants what they thought of the 
Soviet regime, they merely pointed to their ragged 
clothes. Those the years when the concen- 
tration on heavy industry left precious few consump- 
tion goods to offer the peasants for their produce. 
rhe requisitions were harsh, and many of the peasants 
wondered whether they had not just changed masters 
in exchanging the landlord for the The 
battle in Russia been 
won, but it was not without a bitter struggk 


were 


Soviets. 
for collectivisation has now 

The thing that struck me in China was that, far 
from wishing to hide what is happening in the villages, 
the Chinese authorities are pleased and even anxious 
that one should see them. There is no sign of struggle 
between the Peoples’ Government and the peasants, 
who seer to regard Mao Tse-tung as their deliverer 
rom the tyranny of the feudal landlords, and to be 
overwhelmingly behind his regime 

Land reform, as Mr. showed his 


Townsend in 


interesting articles, is the explanation of Communist 
success in China, and once that is understood one 


realises hoW impossible it is to restore the old order. 
Whatever else may lie ahead there is no doubt that 
feudalism is gone for ever, and with it the landlord, 
the warlord, and the usurer. 

While I was in China, I visited villages near Peking, 


Hangchow, and Canton. Allowing for differences in 
climate and crops, the picture was the same every- 
where. ‘The rule of the landlord had ended. He had 
either been allotted land like the other peasants, and 
was earning his hving by his own labour, or he had 
Jeft the district, or he had been liquidated. So far as 
1 could ascertain, the first of these categories was the 
largest, and the last the Though peasant 
revolutions have never been non-violent, and though 
the Chinese revolution been accompanied by 
acts of primitive vengeance and violence, both the 
French and Russian revolutions were more merciless 
to the individual landlord than the Chinese m to 
have The landlord and were 
only exterminated when they fought to the bitter 
end, and with them were dispatched the worst of 
the local tyrants and despots who had murdered, 
robbed and raped. 

One of the interesting of the Chinese 
revolution is that large areas turned over irom feudal 
landlordism peasant proprictorship with little 
violence. I think this can be explained by the methods 
adopted by the land reform teams which followed in 
the wake of the Communist armies. They found the 
peasant villages bewildered, terrified and suspicious, 
and they had to establish friendliness and confidence 
They did this by living with the poorest peasants, 
working with them in the fields, eating the same kind 
of food, and helping them in every way, so that 
gradually the villagers realised that the land reformers 
had come, not as enemies, but as friends, 


smallest 
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been his followers 


features 
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Your readers may be interested in some figures for 
one of the villages that I visited. It had 633 famihes 
and a total population of 2,951. The village land 
amounted to 5,756 mon 


one mow is one-sixth of an 
acre), and the average holding was 2.2 mow. Before 


) 


Liberation there were 22 landlords, owning 2,888 mow 
or 36 per cent. of the land, ‘There were 301 poor 
peasants whose average holding was .76 of a mow, anc 
173 middle peasants who owned 38 per cent. of the 
land. The history of the village typical— 
story of bullying, terrorism and tyranny by the 
landlords. After Liberation, tne landlords, the bullies 
and bandits were driven out, and the land redivided 
by the Association, 2,088 of land, 
240 housing units, 25 carts, 225 agricultural imple 
ments and 4 ploughs had been confiscated. Twenty- 
two tamilies of ex-landlords had been given an average 
of 2.2 land. Eleven rich peasant families— 

198 persons—had 2.7 of land, 


was a 


Peasants’ mow 


mow ol 


a total ol 
middle peasant families—2,765 persons—had 3,3 moi 
per person, and 410 poor peasant families—2,486 


persons—now had an average of 1.25 morv. 


mou 


The Peasants’ Association had grown steadily to a 
total membership of 600. With a loan from the 
Government, more implements and animals had 


been bought, and production had been rising every 
year. The number of wells had increased to 32, the 
number of carts had risen from 49 to 81, and animals 
from 86 to 96. New houses had been built, and the 
villagers were able to buy clothes every year, whereas 
they formerly had gone in rags. The school had 234 
pupils before Liberation, and now had 539, and there 
were a large number of adults who were learning to 
read and write the Chinese characters. 

Much the same was true of the 


Village I saw near 
Hangchow and Canton. In all of them, the Peasant: 


Association was carry ing on an campaign tor 
better techniques, more production, education, co 
operation and a general raising of 

What of the future? Peasant 
not Socialism and Communi: 
life of the Chinese 
raised, modern increasing productivity 
will have to be How 
villagers regard any attempt to 
farming? ‘The they have 
no reason to believe there will be large-scale resistance 


ACTIVE 


living standards, 
proprictorship is 
n, and if the standard ot 
peasant to be substantially 
methods of 


introduced, 


is 


would the Chinese 


introduce collective 


Chinese authorities say 


and a repetition of the Russian struggle with the 
Kulak. They believe that there are better ways of 
convincing conservative peasants than by force. At 


every University | visited, 1 was 


figures oj 





ven impressive 
the greatly increased numbers of students 
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taking both the two-year and the four-year agri- 
cultural course, who will be the future leaders. There 


is no need to hurry, before the trained personnel is 
ready. I saw this 
farm a 


something of 
Peking 


training a State 
couple of . hundred 
students were being taught to drive tractors and use 
better fertilisers and seed, and improve the breed ot 
animals There to assume that when 
these students go back to their villages with new 
knowledge and experience, which they can demon 
strate to the peasants, that the Chinese» villagers 
will co-operate For of years, the 
Chinese peasant has been a slave and a drudge, not 
only t 


outside where 


is no reason 


not thousands 
the landlord but to old customs and tradition 
Now he has to learn how to use the machine, make new 
roads, modern transport and understand new 
The landlords have gone, but the 
quieter and less dramatic revolution, which substitutes 
human co-operation for bitter toil and struggle, has 
yet to be won 

House of Commons, 


use 
techniques 


Emrys HuGHEs 


BRITAIN’S HOMES 


Sik,—As a rule, the writers of sensational articles 
on the housing problem slander only landlords. Basil 
Davidson, however, in his article in your issue of 





ovember 8, is 


ot 


not saushed with this distinguishing 

the writer—he 
slanders Glasgow Corporation Transport Department, 
the Department of the Medical Officer of Health 
and various unnamed officials. Does he think that 
such irresponsible writing serves any usefdl purpose? 


characteristic irresponsible also 


We in Glasgow have a great housing problem-—no 
one would dispute that statement for one moment, 
just as no one who knows anything about housing 


would dispute the 


lutement that the country as a 
whole faces a grave housing problem. But the prob- 
lem is not going to be helped in any way by Mr, 
Davidson's wild and unfounded charges that land 


lords live “ in Clydeside respectability on the sweated 
sufferings of the and more imexcusable 
sull, that ‘there are gangs of young men and not-so 


young men who range 


destitute,” 


the streets as landlords’ bulhes 





What's * happened? 


An eminent Statesman has made a speech. 
Across the globe another Statesman has ex- 
pounded his views. The two do not agree. A 
third Statesman backs up the first. Some 
more join in. Questions are asked in many 
Parliamenis. Mee lings take place. U.N.O. 
is convened. Diplomats get active. Notes 
are exchanged. Rumours spread. An Embassy 
is stoned. Strikes break out. The military 
situation is discussed. Previous events are 
examined. A Journalist is expelled. A White 
Paper is issued. Spies are found, Newspapers 





are confiscated. A Minister resigns, A 
Government falls, 
Everybody takes sides, no matter whether 


they know or can only guess. 


You are concerned with current affairs—by pro- 
fession or merely by inclination. Instead of 
blindly repeating what others have said or 
written, you want to make up your own mind. 
You need the Facts, but who tells the Truth ? 
Where do you find authentic data on past and 
current World Events ? 


‘ 


¥* you GET THE FACTS 


IN KEESING'S 
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14 
and beat and even murdee those who: resist extortion.” 
Such slanders of landlords as a class may, of course, 
be made with impunity by Mr. Davidson, but it is 
surprising that THe New StTaTesMAN AND NaTION 
should have published them. 

Space does not permit me to follow Mr. Davidson 
in his contradictions and in his appeals to prejudice. 
In any event these are the stock-m-trade of the propa 
gandist, and, as such, may be ignored. Let me say, 
however, that if Mr. Davidson has in fact made any 
effort to examine the housing problem in Glasgow, 
he does not appear to have appreciated the obvious, 
namely, that the housing problem in Glasgow, as 
elsewhere, will not be solved unless steps are taken 
to ensure that existing houses are maintained in 
decent order and condition. The existing houses form 
the foundation of any sane and practical housing 
policy, and if that foundation is undermined because 
landlords are unable to maintain these houses, the 
result must inevitably be that existing houses will go 
out of use at a higher rate thay new houses can be 
built. What then? Are people to live in tents or fields 
or caves in a few years’ tume? I am not concerned 
with slums—the sooner they are pulled down, the 
better. If it be the case, however, as Mr. Davidson 
so categorically states, that rents should never be 
paid for slum houses, who is to pay for maintaining 
them in as good a condition as possible until they 
can be pulled down and replaced by new houses? 
The last thing we want in this city is to increase the 
large number of houses which have been abandoned 
by owners because they cannot afford to maintain 
them. No matter how bad a house may be, it must 
necessarily become much worse if the landlord 
abandons it and the tenants, in Mr. Davidson's 
picturesque language “are left to rot together with 
their houses.” But I am concerned with some 
200,000 good houses in Glasgow which can still be 
saved and given a useful life of many years if 
properly maintained. 

Landlords cannot maintain these houses out of 
pre-war rents. ‘To-day, repairs cost at least three 
times as much as in 1939 and even if a landlord, 
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after meeting inescapable charges, spends the last 
penny of rents on repairs, he cannot carry out one- 
third of the 1939 volume of repairs. In this situation 


the decent house of to-day becomes the slum of 
to-morrow 
Mr. Davidson, of course, states that “ landlords 


have a case when they argue that the rents they 
receive are too small to enable them to spend money 
on repairs; and the strength of this case is repeatedly 
shown by the large number of ‘abandoned houses’ 
in central Glasgow.” It is, however, quite clear from 
the general tenor of the article that Mr. Davidson 
does not realise that the pre-war rent charged by 
landlords is the crux of the problem, and that if the 
stranglehold applied to house-owners in 1939 is 
maintained for two or three years more, the whole 
country will become a gigantic slum 
R. Murray MacGrecor 
Secretary 

The Property Owners and Factors Association, 
Glasgow, Ltd., 35 Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

{Mr. Davidson's article described actual conditions 
in the slum areas of Glasgow. Mr. MacGregor and 
the property owners for whom he speaks are rightly 
concerned lest further tracts of the city fall into a 
similar state. One of the factors, as we ourselves 
have stressed in previous articles, is that property 
owners cannot always afford essential repairs to 
homes controlled at uneconomic rents. But the need 
to face this problem does not absolve socicty from 
dealing with the question of the slums, which Mr. 
MacGregor ignores. In short, Mr, MacGregor is 
attacking Mr. Davidson for denouncing conditions 
which Mr. MacGregor is himself not defending.— 
Ep., N.S. & N.] 


MALAYAN JUSTICE 


Sir,—For some weeks now the case of Lee Ten 
Tai or Lee Meng, has been under appeal and has 
therefore been sub judice. Now that the appeal has 
been dismissed, it is possible to put the disturbing 
facts before your readers. 

This Chinese girl was charged under Malaya’s 
Emergency Regulations with unlawful possession of 
a hand grenade, and this was the evidence against 
her. Seven Chinese and one Tamil terrorist, who 
had surrendered, said that they had often seen her 
in terrorist camps carrying a grenade. One Chinese 
woman, who was not a terrorist, but who had spent 
several days in a terrorist camp before being rescued 
by our security forces, picked her out at an identity 
parade. So did an Asian police inspector. And 
photographs seized in a terrorist camp showed the 
girl in terrorist uniform carrying a rifle, and in one 
case a grenade. 

In defence Lee Meng denied she had ever been 
a terrorist; said that the photographs were not of 
her, and declared that at the relevant time—1948 to 
1950—she had been in Singapore. She called no 
witnesses and did not give evidence on oath. 

She was tried under the Malayan Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, by a judge sitting with two assessors; 
one a Chinese and the other an Indian. The 
assessors thought her innocent. The judge thought 
her guilty. So the judge ordered a new trial. 

At this trial the composition of the assessors was 
different. The Indian was replaced by a European 
This time the assessors were divided, one thinking 
the girl guilty, the other thinking her innocent. So 
the judge sentenced her to death 

The death penalty is at present mandatory for the 
offence with which the girl was found guilty. 

Now I am officially informed that the assessor 
system which has prodaced this disturbing result is 
a compromise between trial by a judge alone and 
trial by jury, and'that Malaya is not yet ready for the 
latter, owing to a shortage of suitable jurors with a 
sufficient knowledge of English and a sufficient 
degree of public responsibility. (The first of these 
disabilities might well have been suffered by Lee 
Meng and may explain her inability to conduct her 
case more expertly.) 

The assessors are not as powerful as a jury, but 


on the other hand their function is not merely 


advisory: for before the court can give a verdict, the 

judge must be in agreement with at feast one of the 
assessors. 

Apart from the general repugnance that there is.in 

' this country against executing women, this case raises 
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serious points. Obviously the whole 
charge against Lee Meng turns on whether certain 
witnesses should be believed when they said they 
recognised her and had seen her carrying a grenade. 
Cases of mistaken identity are not unknown in this 
country and courts go to great trouble to guard 
them. The original assessors were clearly 
noi satisfied with the evidence against the girl, and 
it is therefore disturbing that the judge should have 
over-ruled their unanimous view. 

If Lee Meng had first been tried by a court martial 
she would have been acquitted, for the verdict of 
death in such trials has to be unanimous. 

Instead, she has been convicted under the Emer- 
gency Regulations in a manner which I submit is not 
likely to convince Malayans that our judicial system 
is the best in the world. The interests of British 
justice will be best served if General Templer will do 
what Lord Mountbatten did in December, 1945, 
when a similar case arose under his military govern- 
ment and when the assessors disagreed twice with 
the judge. The Supremo pardoned the prisoner. 

House of Commons L. A. PLUMMER 


some very 


against 


ARTISTS’ INCOME 


Str,—I agree with Stephen Pottet’s conclusions 
about an artist’s income, but his calculations are 
partly misleading. , I am sure that every artist would 
consider the price of £17 for a frame extravagant. £5 
or £6 would be a fair average price. 

May I suggest a more common sense approach? 
Starting from an average price for a medium-size 
painting of £40, you must deduct £13 for com- 
mission, £5 for a frame and £2 for materials, 
which leaves the artist with approximately £20. Prom 
this amount rent, electricity, heating and travel 
expenses, etc., have to be deducted, which means at 
least another £5, with the result that out of £40 the 
artist gets perhaps £15. To earn as much as an 
unskilled labourer the artist has to sell every year at 
least 20 paintings at £40, which, alas not many 
artists do, certainly not regularly. No wonder that 
the artist has to depend on teaching or commercial 
work or both, which often means a waste of time and 
creative energy Frep UHLMAN 

47 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


MAU MAU 


Str,—The letter which I wrote to you about Mau 
Mau contained the following sentence: “ All the 
coastal members of the Kenya Legislative Council, 
with one exception, protested against the decision to 
apply emergency measures to their constituencies.” 
Unfortunately the word “ coastal” was omitted when 
the letter appeared in your columns last week. 

House of Commons. Georce WiGG 

{We regret this slip, which was, of course, 4 
printer's error.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 
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Books in 


I; occasionally happens that book-reviewers’ 
standards are made ridiculous by the appearance 
of a work of art of permanent value. I am thus 
embarrassed for want of honest words in which 
to convey this judgment of David Jones's 
Anathemeta.* David Jones as a painter is like 
nO one else; no other painter can project, 
he does, into a portrait, or a landscape, or a 
still life, what I can only describe as a sacra- 
mental quality. From the foliage of 
enchanted woods emerge queens, crowned deer, 
birds that like the Albatross are more than birds; 
a solitary tree is “Roland’s Tree,” a portrait 
of a woman is not of a woman only, but of 
“Petra as Flora.” How he conveys so much 
allusion and symbolic depth in painting in no 
se literary it is hard to say. . “If one is 
making a painting of daffodils, what is not 
instantly involved? Will it make any difference 
whether or no we have heard of Persephone, or 
Flora, or Bloduedd?” By whatever names 
David Jones knows how to invoke those gods 
that transmute temporal into eternal creatures. 
As a writer, and also completely within the 
technical frontiers of the medium, he conveys 
the same translucence. 

His first book, In Parenthesis, which is still 
not widely known, is one of the enduring works 
that came out of the first world war. It may 
be read as an autobiographical record of the 
author’s experiences in the trenches, interrupted 
by verse incantations and excursions into allu- 
sive and legendary material. Anathemata is 
more obviously a poem, in the sense in which 
Pound’s Cantos is a poem; and, having no 
widely shared narrative theme comparable to 
the war narrative of In Parenthesis, it is also a 
more difficult work, even with the footnotes 
that the author considerately provides. On the 
page it looks like the Cantos; the attention 
to spacing is not primarily a visual device (as 
in Mallarmé, for example) but meant to give, 
as in music, the right notation for the deliberate 
incantation of words to be read aloud. 
mata is a poem to be spoken. Declaimed, as 
the author directs, “with deliberation,” it 
sounds like the more lyrical passages of Finne- 
gan’s Wake, passing almost imperceptibly from 
heightened prose rhythms to organic patterns 
of rhyme and half-rhyme and alliteration, used 
with Welsh intricacy. 

Both his books—like his paintings—have a 
thrice-distilled quality of finality and imper- 
sonality, like Gothic stone-carving or the paint- 
ings on the walls of the Lascaux caves. (They 
are religious in the same way also, but not other- 
wise.) Both are the work, not of weeks and 
montns, but of years. There is a quality in such 
long-pondered works that is strange to us, 
accustomed as we are to more hasty and ad hoc 
composition, and we owe it to such an author 
to take time to re-read his. phrases wrought with 
so much deliberation. Anathemata is the pro- 
duct of twelve years’ work, and is now presented 
as a portion only of a work in progress. 

When the workman js dead the only thing 

that will matter is the work, objectively con- 

sidered. Moreover, the workman must be dead 


to himself while engaged upon the work, other- 
wise we -have that sort of “self-expression” 


L 
nis 





Anathe- 


* The Anathema‘a. 


By Davin Jones. . Faber. 25s. 





General 


which is as undesirable in the painter or the 

writer as in the carpenter, the cantor, the half- 

back, or the cook. Although all this is fairly 
clear in principle, I have not found it easy to 
apply in practice. 

Mr. Jones’s gentle understatement is the 
measure of his mastery; he has accomplished 
what few writers even attempt. While other 
writers have imitated the accidents of Joyce's 
style without sharing his historical reasons for 
adopting it, David Jones seems to me to be the 
only writer to have adopted Joyce's allusive 
method from the same historical sense as Joyce 
himself possessed. Anathemata is the proof, if 
proof were needed, that this allusive method of 
following back the “ history-paths ” is one proper 
to the time, and not a personal and unrepeatable 
tour de fore e. 

The statement about avoiding self-expression 
might seem to be contradicted by the first words 
of the admirable preface (a piece of writing on 
as fine as anything since Yeats’s Auto- 
—*‘] have made a heap of all 1 could 
find” (the quotation is from Nennius)—which 
might suggest a personal approach. ‘The artist is 
writing about “one’s own ‘Thing’”; but 

this “res” is unavoidably part and parcel of 

the Western Christian as inherited by a 

person whose perceptions are totally condi- 

tioned and limited by and dependent upon his 

being indigenous to this island. In this it 1: 

necessarily insular; within which insularity 

there are the further conditionings contingent 
upon his being a Londoner, of Welsh and 

English parentage, of Protestant upbringing, of 

Catholic subscription 
It will be seen that Mr. Jones’s conception of 
tradition, and the place of the individual in 
that tradition, is akin to that of ‘T. S. Eliot; yet 
with a difference, for the poet, according to 
David Jones, “must work within the limits of 
his love. There must be no mugging-up, no 
‘ought to know’ or ‘try to feel’; for only 
what is actually loved and known can be scen 
sub specie aeternitatis.” David Jones’s scholar 
ship is the eclecticism of love, and as such is 
inimitable. 

The word Anathemata means both something 
dedicated and something accursed, profane 
things made holy, and holy things fallen under 
a curse—for of such the human world and its 
“deposits” is made. The Christian mythus 
runs through the book; the figure of Christ- 
Taliessin travels towards the “unabiding 
omphalos ” of time along the “ green dryad-ways 
that lead to Taff and Taf,” from the geological 
beginnings : 

As, down among the paleo-zo0e 

he brights his ichthyic sign 
so brights he the middle-zone 
where the uterine forms 

are some beginnings of his creature. 

Brighter yet over the mammal’d Pliocene 

for these contunuings 

Certainly must praise him; 

How else, in his good time 
should the amorous Silvy 
to her sweetest dear 

her fairest bosom have shown ? 

How else we ? 

Or he himself ? 
and so down to the beautiful concluding image: 

How else from the weathered mantle-rock 

and the dark humus spread 

(where is exacted the night labour 

where the essential and labouring worm 
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saps micro-workings all the dark day long for 

his creatures of air) 
Should his barhes grow 

who said 
I am your Bread ? 
Such is the paradox of our time that the more 
a poet draws on an objective tradition, the less 
on subjective experiences, the more obscure he 
wil It is amportant to realise that neither 
The d 
gains Woke is obscure to us chiefly because its 
refers to some subjective and private 
for opposite reason. All these 
sume a knowledge of a common fund 
of traditional culture, that few any longer in fact 
do possess. If Lycidas were to be published now, 
its allusions would not only be called obscure, but 
personal, and even perhaps “subjective.” Any- 
body's dreams today are more likely to be under- 
stood than an allusion to Bede’s or Caesar’s his- 
tories of this island, or to the gods of the Druids, 
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Waste Land, the Cantos, nor even Finne- 
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or to the Christian liturgy, for that matter. 
David Jones is acutely aware of these difficulties 
of in this “late and complex 
phase of a phenomenally complex civilisation,” 
aware that it be almost too late to write 
poetry of this kind at all; but aware also that 
when language ceases to be allusive poetry be- 
comes impoverished—poetry abhors “ loppings- 
off” and “emptyings out” of meaning. But 

unshared backgrounds” make a Babel even 
among those who share the English language. 
David Jones's own backgrounds are likely to be 
shared wholly by very few readers; but it is 
equally unlikely that, among those who have any 
background at all, there will be no overlap. 
Those who not the Catholic liturgy 
(itself -a- compression of historical material) 
may share the Welsh legends, or the Roman 
history. To pretend that David Jones uses 
the terms reference familiar to Auden’s 
average man the rootless “new” world 
would be foolish; yet he is typical of all 
Englishmen who have any tradition at all, 
whether folk or learned, typical of the way in 
which all of us share some of our background with 
our neighbours, but seldom all. It is in such 
complex interweaving of strands of culture that 
remain distinct and local, that the peculiar poetic 
richness of England has lain. This blending of 
and unshared elements makes us 
mysterious, poctic, and always to some extent 
private beings even among our friends. One 
feels something of this ssational quality on re- 
turning from America, where a totally radio- 
conditioned culture has made deeper inroads than 
it has made in England hitherto, although, of 
we too have our “new” world. Anathe- 
mata, therefore, obscure as it may be, is a very 
English book, with its soundings (in the sense 
that Jacquetta Hawkes in A Land took soundings 
into our geological past) into the cultural deposits 
of our ancesiors. 

The tradition 
repair : 
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of course, is broken beyond 


Most of us now see that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury Western man moved across a Rubicon 
which, if as unseen as the 48th Parallel, seems 
to have been‘ as definitive as the Styx. But it 
was not the memory-eflacing Lethe that was 
crossed; and consequently, although man has 
found much to his liking, advantage and con- 
siderable wonderment, he has retained 
ineradicable longings for, as it were, the farther 
shore. 
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Yet even in this late phase of our culture the 
“specific factor” to be captured ‘by the poet 
will be “ pungent with the smell of, asperged with 
the dew of” the “vast, densely wooded, in- 
herited and entailed domains” of our cultural 
tradition. Normally, shared and effective 
symbols 


the flowers for the muse’s garland would be 
gathered from the, ancestral buriai-moand— 
always and inevitably fecund ground, yielding 
perennial and familiar blossoms.... It becomes 
more and more difficult when the bulldozers 
have all but obliterated the mounds. 
This is the situation, whether the poet be glad 
or sorry to break with the past. «It is difficult 
tv see how any poet could be glad; but if there 
4 a criticism to be made of David Jones’s work, 
it is that of a certain preciosity, inherited through 
Eric Gill and William Morris from the nostalgia 
of Victorian Gothic (including Newman and the 
Oxford Movement), a mistrust of the present as 
artistic material, There are no miners or mines 
in David Jones’s Wales, and I miss in him some 
sense of wherein England’s life is continuing, 
that I found, for example, in Humphrey Jen- 
nings’s war films about Britain. His poem has 
a vanishing quality, as though tradition were a 
ghost that the author can evoke, but cannot hold. 
KATHLEEN RAINE 


TWO POEMS 
To My Davucurer 


Bright clasp of your whole hand around one finger 

My daughter, as we walk together now. 

All my lite Pll feel a ring invisibly 

Circle this place with shining’: 
grown 

Far from today as your eyes are fac today, 


when you are 


One FLesu 
Here then 
She lies, 
Her hair a scroll along 
The grooved ivory neck, 
Her lips haif-meeting on a smile, 
Breath alinost unbreathing 
O life 
A word this word my love upen the white 
Linen pillow 
As though I wrote her name out on this page. 


My concentra- 

tion on her quietness 

Magnifies, like whiteness from the lamp 
Centred upon the ceiling. Here we 

Are one. 

Here where my waking walks upon her sleep 
One within one 

Where we meet hidden in the unborn child. 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


TWO EPIGRAMS 
Berore Dawn 
I heard an ancient sound : a cock that crew 
In graying light as I lay warm in bed, 


A long metallic cry of dung and dew 
And the unearthly dead 


SuTtoNn-in-Martisco 
Your trivial street of bright engrossing shops 
Runs straight towards the boundless sea, and stops. 
My trivial bright engrossing life descends 
Straight to a boundless sea, and also ends. 


FRANCES CORNFORD 





CONSTANT’S OTHER 


Cécile. By BenjAMIN CONSTANT. 
ALFRED Rouiin. Lehmann. 


That there existed a sequel to Adolphe was 
long alleged by students of the career of Benjamin 
Constant. Its title, they declared, was Cécile ; 
and two of the writer’s closest friends added 
that, whereas in Adolphe he had shown the disas- 
trous .effects of an unhallowed and ill-assorted 
passion, in its successor he had “ set. himself 
to depict happy and legitimate love,” the “ gentle 
and enduring peace ” that he owed to his second 
marriage with the amiable Charlotte von Harden- 
berg. This assertion was a little perplexing, 
unless we were to suppose that he had completed 
his novel almost on his honeymoon, since his 
second alliance, like his first, soon rah into grave 
difficulties ; and when the manuscript of his 
unfinished book, consisting of nineteen large 
double sheets and a single separate sheet, event- 
ually came to light among the archives of his 
family, it proved to be neither a sequel nor a 
hymn in praise of married bliss. Cécile, now 
translated by Mr. Norman Cameron, is a brilliant 
but fragmentary self-portrait which bears far 
less resemblance to Adolphe than to the narrative 
of the Cahier Rouge. It is autobiography under 
a thin disguise: only the names of people and 
places have been altered to give it a fictitious air. 

Most writers are demonstrably two men— 
the public and the private self : the self into whom 
the artist puts those aspects of his personality 
which he considers worthy of preservation and 
literary presentation, and the Sancho Panza 
or ignoble doppelganger who grumbies and 
grimaces in the other’s footsteps. Often a treaty 
is at length arranged, and both selves are subor- 
dinated, with some degree of success, to the 
adult artist’s master-plan. Constant, however, 
failed to achieve this feat Indeed he seems 
positively to have loved and cherished—to have 
regarded at all events with a sort of wry affection 
—that side of his nature which. did his credit 
greatest injury” Though he had high ’ambitions* 
and romantic pretensions, there was an element 
in his make-up that repeatedly impelled him to 
play the fool — not as Boswell played it, in a mood 
of youthful exuberance, but with a mocking 
appreciation of the havoc he was bound to cause. 
He might yearn to be respectable and respected. 
But respectability was a burden he could not 
bring himself to shoulder. He had an instinctive 
aversion from being taken altogether seriously. 

Than Cécile no one could have painted a more 
subtly damaging self-portrait. 
selfish procrastination and tragi-comic irresolution, 
During the early months of 1793 he had made 
the acquaintance of an unhappily married woman 
named Charlotte von Hardenberg (for the purposes 
of his story, Cécile von Walterburg) and from 
that moment, for nearly fourteen years, he kept 
both himself and Charlotte in a perpetual state 
of agonised tension, debating first whether he 
should make love to her, afterwards (once she 
obtained a divorce) whether he ought to marry 
her and, having finally taken both steps, how 
to break the news to Madame de Staél. For 
he was still the slave of that astonishing personage. 
Life at Coppet might be an amorous inferno ; 
but, no sooner had he entered her presence, 
than the spell began to work again. 

Nevertheless he knew her for a fantastically 
exacting and extraordinarily exhausting mistress. 
Their nightly conferences were a prodigious 
feast of wit; but they were usually prolonged 
until the bleak approach of cock-crow ; and he 
must marry (Constant had once announced) if only 
because it would enable him to get to bed at a 
reasonable hour ! Cécile, he observed with 
relief, was patient, devoted and _ self-effacing. 
Year after year she continued to wait and hope ; 
while Constant continued to prevaricate and, 
as he dallied and doubted, to analyse his hidden 
motives. In refusing to marry her, was he being 
quite so unselfish as occasionally he had wished 
to pretend? Madame de Staél was not poor 
Cécile’s only enemy—‘ I have never been able,” 
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(Constant wfote) “to” impress” others in such 
a way as to prevent them from-téHing me things: 
to which I should not listen’’; and Madame 
de Cheneviére (by whom he meant Madame de 
Charriére, Boswell’s Zélide) also attempted tc 
sway his decision: Though 

I thought I was being very strong-minded in 
resisting Cécile . . . the fact was that I was merely . 
yielding to the influence of another woman who, 
without any particular object, but simply because 
of the secret mutual hatred‘ between women, was. 
taking pleasure in seeing me: distress, and perhaps 
humiliate, a person whom she did not know. 


To these hostile influences he generally 
succumbed. He would spend weeks without 
seeing Cécile. But then her pathetic letters 
would arouse his emotions or aggravate his” 
sense of guilt, and he would agree to 4 hurried 
encounter, when they met resuming that “‘ tone 
of tenderness,” that “‘ language of love,” whicf' 
** 1 have never been able to prevent myself from 
using with women—with the result that I would, 
undo in a single visit all the good that might 
have been done by my absence.” In short, he, 
was an incurable philanderer, an inveterate 
sentimentalist. His heart would often ‘* blossom 
out at the thought of at last making Cécile; 
happy”; but its blossoms were regularly nipped 
by chilly breaths of doubt and suspicion. In- 
capable himself of adopting a resoliite course, 
he would torture his victim with nervous 
interrogations as to whether she really knew her 
own mind. There was always a‘ chance (he 
reflected) that they need not decide for-themselves, 
but that the pressure of circumstances would 
somehow produce an inevitable decision. He 
could not quite bring himself to reject her pro>, 
posals. ‘‘ To adjourn my reply was to renounce ~ 
her for ever. To accept was to engage myself: 
to almost nothing, so many were the cheinees af 
her project’s failing.” If he lost her, he knew 
that he was certain to regret her. He ‘“‘ there-. 
fore surrendered to events,” and made a virtue 
of drifting with the stream, hoping that one day 
it nvighse propel him inte some quiet-harbotr® 

Thus he depicts himself—perverse, unscrupu- 
lous, dishonest: a thoroughly weak, at times a 
definitely cruel man, whose cruelty is strangely 
mixed with kindness, and whose weakness is 
accompanied by an extraordinary gift of insight. 
Having eventually made Cécile his mistress— 
urged thereto by ‘“‘a sort of remorse” for the 
fatuity he had displayed in ‘* having been loved 
by Cécile for thirteen years without having 
demanded and obtained irrefutable proofs of 
her love ’’—he experiences a “‘ singular feeling ”’ 
of repentance and shame that pursues him even 
in the midst of pleasure, as if he had robbed a 
blind mendicant or murdered a trusting and 
unsuspicious child. He loved her the more 
because she asked so little: ‘‘I felt aware of 
duties precisely because she did not seem to 
believe that I had any.”’ But these considerations 


ceased to protect Cécile when her ferocious 
rival had resumed the hunt. If she followed 
him, he admitted, ‘‘all resistance would be 


impossible.” And, when she rushed into the 
room and swooned at his feet, he immediately 
promised her the complete submission that she 
demanded. She was the terrible cross he had 
been doomed to bear. ‘‘ She had been my life’ s 
tyrant, but she had also been its purpose... 
Cécile breaks off just before Constant’s second 
marriage. The tyrant’s attention was gradually 
diverted, and her slave was at length free to wed 
“‘the kind, gentle, angelic Cécile” who had 
suffered so excruciatingly and clung to him so 
obstinately. Beside Adolphe, the book resembles 
the rough draft of an unrealised masterpiece. 
But the same genius is perceptible throughout, 
and every page includes some exquisite flash of 
insight, some illuminating comment on_ the 
vagaries of the human heart. A _ remarkably 
intelligent, highly entertaining novel. Yet, 
even as one laughs, one very often winces. It 
would be an extremely insensitive or uncommonly 
self-satisfied reader who did not, now and then, 
cry ** Touché!” PETER QUENNELL. 
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THE LAST TSARS 


The Decline of Imperial Russia. By Hucu 
Seton-Watson. Methuen. 32s. 6d. 

Revolutions claim to break with the past; but, 
in a longer perspective, they are seen to continue 
it. De Tocqueville demonstrated long ago the 
continuity of French history despite the Revolu- 
tion. Hugh Seton-Watson does not aspire to be 
the de Tocqueville of the Russian revolution; but 
his history of Imperial Russia in decline points in 
the same direction. His book was badly needed. 
Plenty of books, hagiographical or ptherwise, 
trace the rise of Bolshevism; nowhere is there a 
competent analysis of the old Empire which fell 
into Lenin’s hands. Professor Seton-Watson 
starts with the accession of Alexander II in 1855 
and carries his account to the outbreak of the 
first world war. His work is not straight narra- 
tive, but a survey divided into three parts—the 
first age of reform, the period of reaction, and the 
years of the “last chances.” The first means 
Alexander II, the second Alexander IT]; the third 
means the revolution of 1905 and its conse- 
quences rather than the feeble despotism of 
Nicholas II. In each section there is an analysis 
of the economic and social forces; then an ac- 
count of political development; and finally a 
summary of foreign policy. This last subject is 
not effectively co-ordinated with the rest of the 
book. Foreign policy was not something de- 
tached from the country and the people even in 
the days of Imperial Russia; and it is an unsatis- 
factory device to tuck it away almost in an appen- 
dix. Moreover, in these sections, Mr. Seton- 
Watson has been content to rely on the work of 
others; and he gives the impression of looking at 
Russian foreign policy from the angle of Vienna, 
which was indeed his starting-point. 

In the rest of the book, it is an advantage to 
have Russian history examined by one who was 
originally a Balkan expert and who still perhaps 
regards Russia as in essence the greatest of Bal- 
kan countries. Mr. Seton-Watson can put many 
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» changed nothing of this: 


things inte proportion. He can find parallels 
etsewhere for Russia’s agrarian problems; he 
can emphasise that Russia, too, is a multi- 
national state, with the Russians themselves in 
the minority; and he can recognise that, if things 
had gone a little differently between 1858 and 
1861 or even in 1905, Russia would have become 
embedded in Western civilisation instead of, as 
now, drifting away from it. Having wearied of 
the “Czech soul” and the “ Rumanian soul” and 
the “Serb soul,” he is not now anxious to dis- 
cover a Russian soul; this is a great relief. Of 
course, there are things that pull Russia away 
from Europe—not the Byzantine tradition, manu- 
factured by Professor Toynbee, but the simple 
geographic fact that Russia’s back-door opens on 
to Asia. European pressure, from the wars of 
intervention to Hitler’s invasion, compelled 
Russia to turn her back on Europe; and the in- 
evitable result is to make her appear as a sort of 
Byzantine monster. But in the period before 
1914 Russia was being pulled more and more into 
the European world; and here Professor Seton- 
Watson might have stressed more the economic 
developments that were tying Russia to the 
world-market. When Turkey closed the Straits 
to Russia in 1914, this cut her off from world 
trade and drove her, whether she would or no, to 
the policy of “ Socialism in a single country.” In 
the perspective of history, Bolshevism may well 
appear as nothing more than the economic conse- 
quenee of the closing of the Straits. 

But old Russia had one characteristic which 
distinguished her from the rest of Europe: she 
was &true autocracy. The Tsars ruled, and they 
ruled alone. 
but no ministry : no co-ordination of policy, no 
system of government. The Bolshevik revolution 
Stalin is a Tsar of 
medium competence, neither more nor less. Mr. 
Seton-Watson does well to emphasise this point. 
The* Russian people are sensible and civilised; 
their economic system admirable. All is made 
barren by the disease of despotism, chronic im 
Russian history; and until the Russians discover 
the secret of political liberty they will be a great 
nuisance to the rest of us. A. J. P. Taytor ~ 


ECONOMISTS’ ESSAYS 
By A.C. Picovu. Mac- 


Essays in Economics. 
millan. 158. 


Utility And All That. By D. H. Rosertson. 


Allen & Unwin. 18s. 
Economic Essays. By R. F. Harrop. Macmillan, 
18s. 


Professor Pigou’s essays are not only intelligible 
to laymen, but they may even be understood by 


| newspaper editors, such is the simplicity of their 


| this subject because 


approach. In his essay on newspaper reviews of 
economics books he says that he has turned to 
* it is a relief in the strain of 
war to think sometimes about trivialities,’’ and he 


| concludes the essay with these words: 


For effective reviewing of 
literature some acquaintance 
language is necessary. 


serious Chinese 
with the Chinese 
Newspaper editors under- 

stand this—and do not review serious Chinese 

literature. Some day perhaps a like compliment 

will be extended to serious works on economics ! 
Professor Pigou is at liberty to take the appearance 
of this review whichever way he pleases. What 
is so puzzling is how even in the stress of war this 
particular essay came to be published in the 
Economic Journal, which does not usually number 
triviality amongst its failings. 

These essays are selected from amongst 
Professor Pigou’s lighter writings, and he is not 


| really happy on this level. He writes about current 


problems in everyday language, but he uses the 
same system for abstracting and isolating cases 
that it is customary and proper to find in a 
sophisticated piece of theoretical analysis. A good 
illustration of this was a recent article of his in the 
popular press, not reprinted here, on the subject 


| of Britain’s foreign trade problem, which began 
| by asking his readers to assume that Britain’s 
| exports had fallen to zero, 


There were influential ministers,” 
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Professor Robertson cannot conceal his extreme 
brilliance behind a becoming but irrelevant 
modesty. He begins a remarkable piece of exposi- 
tion and criticism of recent work on welfare 
economies by economists who have employed 
mathematical and philosophical approaches to the 
subject, in these words : “‘ These lectures are in the 
nature of an interim report by an idiot to his 
fellow idiots,” and he goes on to poke some sly 
fun at the repellent aridity of their work and at — 
their illiteracy on such occasions as they deign 
to express themselves in words rather than 
symbols. Thus, after stating a particular problem 
with his usual clarity he writes : 

If Samucison likes to express the same point. . . 
by saying that the hyper-surface of a_ utility- 
feasibility function will lie inside that of the cor- 
responding utility-possibility function, well, that 
is just fine ; we all have our funny little ways of 
putting things. 

Only the essay entitled “‘ Some Notes on the 
Theory of Interest ”’ is strictly speaking a picce of 
original work, but Professor Robertson cannot 
help it if his expository and critical writing is 
shot through with an originality of mind which 
he cannot suppress. 


Some of the essays in Mr. Harrod’s book date 
from the 1930’s and though they are none the less 
interesting for that, one may regret, as one does 
with Professor Robertson, that he does not confine 
the employment ‘of his mental energies to original 
work on economic theory. During the last few 
years we have heard a great deal of Mr. Harrod 
as an economic journalist and pamphleteer. 
There are plenty of people about who are uble to 
do this sort of work, but it is quite possible that 
Mr. Harrod is one of the half-dozen people in this 
country capable of making great strides in 
economic’ territory which has hardly yet been 
explored And as with Professor Pigou, Mr. 
Harrod’s approach and habits of mind are really 
better suited to the stratospheric reaches of 
economics than to the analysis of current problems. 

RICHARD WINTER 


DEFINING AESTHETICS 


Theory of Beauty. By 
Routledge. 21s, 

The business of moral philosophy is not to 
make men good, but to make goodness intelligible. 
The business of aesthetics is not to make men 
produce beautiful things, or even to make them 
appreciate these things when they have been 
produced; it is to make beauty intelligible. 
Aesthetics does not satisfy the desire for beauty, 
or the creative impulse—only the barren desire 
to understand our experience ; which is also a 
human passion. It must be confessed that 
up to now it has done remarkably little to satisfy 
that desire. There can be few branches of 
philosophy that have produced less satisfactory 
results, and Mr. Osborne not unfairly describes 
most aesthetic theory as a mixture of derivative 
philosophy and stale art criticism. So often, as 
he also says, the aesthetician either ascends to a 
private Valhalla of his own, unrelated to actual 
artistic experience ; or ushers us into a building 
labelled with the sign of his trade, whose interior 
bears a suspicious similarity to the adjacent 
pavilions of moral philosophy, psychology or 
social science. This has not deterred Mr. Osborne 
from making his own attempt. I think anyone 
who reads his book carefully will find it a helpful 
one. The relative meagreness of its positive 
results is an incidental testimony of their genuine- 
ness, All-explaining theories of aesthetic experi- 
ence commonly turn out to include too much 
bath-water ; and we generally find that a good 
many of the relevant babies are missing. It is 
probable that there is not very much that can be 
positively said on the subject of beauty ; and the 
best that can be done at present is to prevent 
us talking nonsense about it. I do not mean 
nonsense in the specialised logical-positivist’s 
sense. That they have their bits of nonsense I 


HAROLD OSBORNE. 


don’t doubt; neither, I am happy to say, does 
an acute and 


Mr. Osborne. He combines 
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scrupulous critical attitude with a willingness to 
admit that an objective theory of beauty, one that 
does not reduce it to be a set of private sensations, 
is a possibility. 

It would be difficult to summarise the argument 
of such a closely argued book, and perhaps the 
best that can be done is to show its general direc- 
tion by picking out a few salient points. It is 
particularly good on method: in showing in 
advance what questions are being asked and in 
what terms they can be answered. It is also 
excellent on the critical side. The vague disquiet 
one has otten felt before some contemporary 
aesthetic theories is clarified and made precise. 
It makes at the start some extremely useful 
distinctions ; that, for instance, between “ beauty” 
as a descriptive term, parallel with other des- 
criptive terms such as “ prettiness,” “* sublimity,”’ 
“grace’’; and “ beauty”’ as the key term in 
aesthetics, meaning “‘ the proper excellence of a 
work of art,’’? which need not include the des- 
criptive sense at all. Some works of art have 
not and do not aspire to have the characteristics 
called “ beautiful’ in common speech—obvious 
enough when it is pointed out, but a distinction 
that in gencral is hardly observed by anyone. 

Mr. Osborne does a great deal of valuable 
jungle-clearing of this kind. In his constructive 
comtribution he is far better on the visual arts, 
which are obviously the source of his own most 
vivid aesthetic experiences, than on the others. 
He inclines to an answer like that of Roger Fry 
and Clive Bell—that beauty is an objective 
structural property, something like their “ sig- 
nificant form,” having certain qualities of harmony, 
complexity and organic completeness, quite 
divorced from any objects represented or the 
associations that they evoke. This is not new; 
where Mr. Osborne scores over his predecessors is 
in arriving at this point by a much more thorough 
and rigorous examination of all the other pos- 
sibilities. After following his argument one is 
forced to the conclusion that this, if not the 
whole truth, is a very important part of it. As 
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for the appreciation of beauty, he is not ill- 
disposed to the Fry-Bell view of a pure aesthetic 
emotion ; except that he thinks it can be ana- 
lysed into a general, non-utilitarian heightening 
of our sensibilities, recognised by us as valuable 
in the same way as other heightenings of our 
powers, without reference to the uses to which 
they can be put. 

It is on literature that Mr. Osborne seems 
least adequate. Here, after all, the actual material 
is words that refer inevitably to human emotions 
and experiences. If we make the criterion of 
proper excellence a purely structural property, 
human experience is lett out. This means that 
we either leave out most of what most people 
think literature to be about; or that we are 
driven to set up a double scale and measure 
literary works separately for their “ beauty” 
and their “ greatness ”’—or something of that 
sort—which is very unsatisfactory: but I don’t 
know that anybody has found the answer to this 
one. A difficulty about aesthetic theory is that 
the writer is largely at the mercy of his own 
aesthetic experience, and we cannot all be equally 
good at everything. 

This book jis not easy reading; it could not 
reasonably be so, for it is not an casy subject. 
But it is written with a continuous clarity that 
sometimes reaches brilliance. And both the 
critic and the general amateur of the arts can 
place it among the few books on this subject that 
will decrease rather than add to their perplexities. 

GRAHAM HouGH 
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Two cities—Madrid and Paris. Two novels, 
fone bustling and sociable and prolix, a high- 
;pitched Spanish tragi-comedy, the other a book 
of strange and terrible beauty. Charles-Louis 
| Philippe has long been neglected in this country. 
| He was born a peasant in 1874 and he died at 
the age of thirty-five, having written some halt- 
‘dozen novels, of which the semi-autobiographical 
Bubu is the best known. This tale of pimps 
and prostitutes and provincial young men adrift 
in the great city is scarcely a hundred pages long. 
Every line, every phrase of conversation, tells 
perfectly 

Philippe couched the grimmest, the most 
precise realism of subject in a mood of lyrical 
intensity. Couched, not projected; as Mr. 
Eliot has written, he had 


the ability to think, not to generalise. To be able 

to select, out of personal experience, what is really 

significant, to be able not to corrupt it by atter- 

thoughts, is as rare as imaginative invention . 
The wish to project experience, to orchestrate 
it, to give it a retrospective veneer, is a death- 
trap for any writer who attempts to uncover 
| the human abyss. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to compare Philippe and M. Genet. That 
Staggering but strangely unmoving book 
Journal du Voleur sets out to do nothing less 
than create a state of sustained ecstasy out of 
extreme physical and moral degradation. Yet, 
for all his dithyrambs and infernal machinery, 
M. Genet’s essence remains strangely enclosed. 
Bubu, through its simplicity, its purity of form 
and texture, its very meffeté, contrives to wring 
our hearts. 

Bubu is pre-eminently a novel of the satanic 
boulevards, a gloss on Baudelaire’s 

Fourmullante cité, cité pleine de réves 

On le spectre en plem jour raccroche les passants. 
Here poverty and crime are only attendant 
spectres: the major spectre is syphilis. We 
tend today to forget the way in which that disease 
haunted the lives of the men and women of the 
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nineteenth century. In a tender but terrifying 
sequence, Philippe paints the stations of the pex 
—the flowering of lust, the horror of recognition, 
the agony and remorse of the young girl 
Berthe and her lover, Pierre. Only Bubu the 
magucreau attempts to brazen his fears out on 
absinthe and comradeship: 


Each paid his round and they got up. It was 
four o'clock. They went down the Avenue du 
Maine, walking slowly, staring with the boldness 
of bullies, their hands clasped behind their backs . . . 
they were in their own quarter which they knew like 
a part of themselves and over which they possessed 
certain rights. 

Then he recovered all his fauh . . . He drew 
himself up, puffed out his chest, and stamped his 
heels, feeling himself, from head to foot, Bubu of 
Montparnasse. Grand Jules beside him went 
his way, silent and full of glory, like an army on 
the march. 


* ‘To me,” Mr. Eliot writes, “‘ Bubu stood for 
Paris some of Dickens’s novels stood for 
London.” The savage euun ! of the 
passing trams, the eyening breeze swirling along 
the Seine, the sky and the quays shining with a 
“modest radiance”’—Philippe put the whole 
bitter-sweet essence of the city he knew so well 
into this short, haunting and almost perfect book. 

From the crepuscular boulevards to the harsh 
sunlight of the Puerta del Sol. I have not read 
The Spendthrijts—the sequel to Torinent—but, 
judging by the latter’s blurb, its translation has 
caused Galdés to be compared to Balzac, 
Dostoevsky and the rest. Torment contains not 
a hint of the great Russian ; its only resemblance 
to the Comédie Humaine lies in 'several carefully- 
wrought descriptions of threadbare furniture. 
Judging by Mr. J. M. Cohen’s translation, so full 
of irritating modern whimsy (Mr. Lawrence 
Vail’s Bubn is flawless), Galdos was a provincial 
writer. (Or is it perhaps that Paris 1817 was 
a more exciting place than Madrid 1867?) This 
story of a poor relation, a sviled Cinderella 
named Amparo, seems unnecessarily drawn-out. 
It conveys the languor of a society in which 
private life is conducted at a snail’s pace behind 
grilles. A jangling, fussy, diverting book, less 
interesting as a work of art than as providing a 
glimpse of an unfamiliar, vanished world. 

1 enjoved Mr. Harling’s The Paper Palace very 
much when it first appeared and was not surprised 
to find its successor even better entertainment. 
his wry, nosey special correspondent is hot on 
the trail again; this time he is tracking down 
a fellow-travelling Negro messiah who is aiming 
at a coup d’Frat in a West Indian colony. The 
book begins excitingly, becomes becalmed with 
the arrival of a Press Lord’s daughter-in-law— 
this poor-little-rich-girl is Mr. Harling’s only 
dull character—and comes into the straight with 
a flourish in the last hundred pages. Mr. 
Harling has pruned the rather faked Raymond 
Chandlerisms that marred his earlier book ; even 
his tough Fleet Street mystique is in abeyance. 
A shapely, intelligent political thriller. 

Sir Alan Herbert’s reconstruction of Napoleon’s 
ten months on Elba is not strictly fiction, yet it is 
hardly history and it certainly reads as excitingly 
as a good historical novel. In his great book, 
Napoleon For and Against, the Dutch scholar 
Professor Gey! demonstrated the way in which 
three generations of French historians have white- 
washed Bonaparte. Sir Alan’s book, like Lord 
Rosebery’s, is a chivalrous attempt at an amende 
honorable on behalf of perfidious Albion. With- 
out having read a twentieth of the authorities 
whose works he distils so racily and so agreeably, 
it seems to me that Sir Alan has taken a novelist’s 
licence with his subject. Was Boney really such 
a charmer? And Sir Alan is surely extremely 
hard on the Emperor’s British captor, Colonel 
Campbeil, whose plaia straightforward narrative 
hardly bears the sinister interpretation he places 
on it, One remembers John Sedley’s outburst to 
Captain Dobbin : 


as 


' 
ouan 


* Look what the funds were on the Ist of March 
—what the French fives were when I bought for 
the account. And what they’re at now. Where 
was the English Commissioner who allowed him 











to get away? He ought to be shot, sir—brought 
to a court-martial, and shot, by Jove!” 
If it were possible to court-martial a man on 
charges of pomposity and cold-heartedness I have 
no doubt that Sir Alan would have clapped hands 
on the Colonel at once. 
Joun RAYMOND 


DEHYDRATED HISTORY 


The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. 
By C. W. PreviT£-Orton.- Cambridge. 55s. 
The Cambridge histories have too often been 
judged by the pronouncements of their planners 
and not by their contents. Acton, who planned 
the Modern History, instructed his contributors 
so to write “ that nobody can tell, without exami- 
ning the list of authors, where the Bishop of Ox- 
ford laid down the pen, and whether Fairbairn or 
Gasquet, Liebermann or Harrison took it up.’ 
Bury, who planned the Medieval History, laid it 
down that history was a science, “ nothing more, 
nothing less.’’ It was naturally supposed that co- 
operative history, composed in accordance with 
these austere prescriptions, must be unreadable. 
Professor Trevelyan has alleged that the Cambridge 
Modern History was bought by the yard merely 
to decorate bookshelves. Professor Toynbee has 
held that the Cambridge histories were a pro- 
duct of the industrialisation of historical thought 
and suggested that their editors would be remem- 
bered among the famous western engineers. 

But the histories were not unreadable tomes, 
massive Monuments to a mistaken theory. The 
late Professor Previté-Orton, who took part in 
editing six of the eight volumes of the Medieval 
History, was not an engineer transforming the 
whole mode of production in historical scholar- 
ship but merely a reserved scholar and an im- 
mensely patient and conscientious editor. Pirenne, 
Clapham, Eileen Power and Sir Maurice Powicke 
were not colourless contributors content to sacri- 
fice their views and style to the cult of impartiality. 
There are many valid objections to the Medieval 
History : its planning is awkward ; it contains too 
many chapters of crowded narrative ; and its 
bibliographies are no compensation for the ab- 
sence of notes. But its editors did mobilise the 
resources of international scholarship and did not 
impose narrow limits on the operations of their 
contributors. If some scholars were content to 
dig in behind existing frontiers of knowledge, 
many others conducted enterprising campaigns 
and described them in despatches of distinction, 

It is very difficult to understand why the notion 
of abbreviating these volumes should have occurred 
to Previté-Orton or to the Cambridge Press. The 
original work was intended partly for the general 
reader, partly for the student and partly as a work 
of reference ; and it largely achieved these last 
two intentions. Since the present work in two 
volumes omits bibliographies and any discussion 
of the evidence it cannot replace the larger work 
for the student or in the reference library. Will 
then the general reader now find his wants met in 
a work which outlines the main movements 
firmly and intelligibly and selects the telling 
details ? Will he, for example, be enlightened or 
stimulated by the statement that— 

The final result was a treaty with the Emperor 
John Zimiskes, which gave a Byzantine princess, 
‘Theophano, daughter of Romanus II, to be the wife 
(972) of Otto I, the Western Emperor’s surviving 
son by Adelaide, whom he had associated with him- 
self (967) as co-regent Emperor, while Liudolf’s 
son, also named Otto, was given Swabia by his 
uncle. 

Will his formerly uncertain grasp of Scandinavian 
politics in the fourteenth century be made firm 
and sure when he reads that— 

In 1355 one son of Magnus, Haakon VI (1355-80), 
took over Norway ; egged on by a faction and aided 
by the “ fox of foxes’, Duke Albert of Mecklen- 
burg, the husband of his ‘aunt, who already controlled 
the herring-staples of Scania, for the moment a 
Swedish session, the elder son, Eric XII, re- 
volted and obtained a share of Sweden. 

And will he appreciate the compliment to his 
philological curiosity when told of the Scandina- 
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vian adventurers in Russia that 
was the legendary Ruril (Hraerekr) who became 
Prince (Sw. konung, Old Slav. kundesi, whence 
Russian knyaz’) of Novgorod on Lake Lagoda’”’ ? 
Perhaps ; but he is more likely to echo the verdict 
of J. R. Green on a deservedly forgotten work : 
“The facts are there, and the dates are there, 
but the history isn’t . . . it is this sort of dry 
rattle of names and dates that sets boys against 
history.” It is indeed no longer possible to tell 
who originally wrote what ; and it is very difficult 
to detect any obvious partiality for causes, per- 
sonalities or explanations. But it would be unfair 
to Acton to suggest that his original programme 
has at last been fulfilled, and unfair to Previté- 
Orton, who did so much for the big Medieval 
History, to suggest that these two volumes distil, 
as the publishers put it, the essence of the eight. 
J. O. Prestwicn 


MIDDLE EAST SURVEY 


Caravan: The Story of the Middle East. By 
CARLETON S. Coon. Cape. 28s. 

The Sucz Canal in World Affairs. By HuGu 
J. ScHONFIELD. Constellation Books. 15s. 

In the Middle East the caravan is no longer as 
noticeable as the bulbous American motor-car, 
but nevertheless, Professor Coon, an American 
anthropologist, has chosen this name for his book, 
out of regard, he says, both for history and for 
picturesqueness. Still more regard for history 
would have saved him from a rather unsuitable 
choice .of area to be covered by his survey. The 
string of countries from Tangier to Afghanistan 
is, it is true, largely Muslim, but the countries 
correspond neither to Islam—since Turkey and 
Pakistan are omitted—nor to the Arab world— 
since Persia and Afghanistan are included. Nor 
do they make up the strategic and political unit 
on which British war-time administration con- 
ferred the name “ Middle East”. The point is 
important, because the author speaks throughout 
of the Middle East as of a closely knit cultural 
entity, even while he admits its diversity. He 
generalises from such particulars as Fez, in 
Morocco, quoted as a typical “ Middle Eastern ”’ 
city ; or from Khunik Pai Godar, a Persian village 
of fifty houses on the Afghan border, which has 
been subjected to detailed anthropological study. 
The result is confusing, and a survey which makes 
such unhesitating use of comparative method 
would have been better based on more careful 
geography. 

But with all this Professor Coon has managed 
to make a real addition to the literature of an area 
which has ia recent years occasioned a few good 
books and many bad ones. He has assembled a 
large amount of fascinating detail, much of it 
derived from personal observation, and presented 
it in an efficient and on the whole economical 
style. 
facile type of generalisation, too often associated 
with some forms of social science, which thinks 
to explain by explaining away. ‘“ Anthropolo- 
gically speaking ’’ says Professor Coon, 

the pilgrimage [to Mecca] is one of a whole galaxy 

of phenomena which seem to satisfy the human 

need for periodic, large-scale interaction between 
widely scattered peoples in terms of a continuity 
with the mytho-historical past. 

Most readers will feel that they could have given 
a simpler, better-sounding, and no less scientific 
definition of the pilgrimage. Against this Pro- 


“ Their leader ' 





Occasionally, the reader is irritated by a | 


fessor Coon gives us an illuminating analysis of | 


the pressure towards American cultural uniformity 
and contrasts this with the systematic differentia- 
tion of individuals and groups in Islam. He ex- 
plains the contrast in terms of the economic needs 
of the two societies. Generally it is the traditional 
Islamic communities which interest Professor 
Coon, and his book seems largely to ignore the 
process of Westernisation which has caused such 
changes during the past 150 years in the Middle 
East and North Africa as to dominate every other 
aspect of their life for most observers. There is a 
business-like bibliography and glossary and the 
book contains several maps. 
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In The Suez Canal in World Affairs Mr. Schon- 
field has provided for the specialist and the general 
reader a further monogtaph on a subject which he 
has made his own. This new book is up to date, 
concise, and without serious omissions. It 
does not rise above the level of journalism, but 
it is readable, and does not let the professional 
user down. The appendices, which give most 
of the essential documents and figures, could well 
have included some particulars to the share 
quotations of the Suez Canal Company at different 
times, The final chapter, in which the writer 
tirmly takes sides in the Anglo-Egyptian dis- 
pute, rcads oddly in the context of what is essen- 
tially a factual account and a work of reference. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLME 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Henry James. By Micuagt Swan, Barker, 


In both scope and method this book challenges 
comparison with Miss Rebecca West’s, published in 
1916. Mr, Swan has many advantages. James’s work 
has been abundantly debated of recent years ; his 
position has been established ; but there is enough of 
critical disagreement to maintain a certain liveliness 
in the field. Moreover there are far more facts avail- 
able. Mr. Swan is able to cite the Notebooks effec- 
tively, and is at his best in his use of James’s corres- 
pondence—an important grace, since Lubbock’s 
edition is now not easy to pick up. 

Burt it is perhaps particularly true of small books on 
big people that sustained accuracy and a pleasing style 
ure essential to success. Here Mr, Swan, unlike Miss 
West, falls down. His writing shows signs of haste. 
On The Golden Bowl he repeats verbatim a good deal 
that he has recently printed elsewhere. At the same 
time he contrives ten references to a ** Prince Almer- 
igo,”’ a carelessness that it is difficult to reconcile with 
any recollection of the basic symbolism of the book. 


7s. Od, 
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It would, indeed, be no less odd to refer, again and 
again, to Mr. Verver’s connection with “ Almerican 
City.” And when we read of the same novel that 
“ beneath all the complicated overtones of the situa- 
tion there is again the old superstructure of the 
Europe-America relationship *’ we must wonder how 
Henry James would have cared to be celebrated in 
such slapdash English. 


The Record Year. By Epwarp Sackvit_e West and 
DesMonD SHAWE-TAYLOR. Collins. 18:5, 

One wonders when Messrs Sackville West and 
Shawe-Taylor ever get any sleep at all. Zhe Record 
Year is a supplement of nearly 400 pages to their 
763-page Record: Guide published last year. It makes 
gay reading, infuriating reading and sad reading ; 
occasionally you can agree with their marginal com- 
ments, frequently not, and the sadness is something 
which anybody will experience who notices the 
authors’ obituary columns—the list of records we 
have cherished for years, but which are now deleted 
and therefore denied to a younger generation. But 
the whole business of this supplement is so compre- 
hensive, so industriously and lovingly put together 
and, above all, such easy reading for those of us who 
can no longer afford a new record that it disarms 
petulant criticism. In any case, one has long been 
aware of the authors’ taste in music by experience of 
their individual writings elsewhere. Their opinions 
in this book, therefore, hardly come as a surprise. 
The Record Year saves the reader a great deal of 
research, and it is extremely helpful and thoughtful 
of the compilers to publish in full details of the 
H.M.V. Archive Series, and also to tell us that some 
recordings we feared were lost for good and all are still 
available to special order. But even so the deletions, 
set down so clearly, should bring a blush to the 
cheeks of some gramophone companies. Why, 
particularly this year, is there no longer any complete 
recording of Norma ? 

If there is one serious complaint to be made it is 
that in the course of the authors’ two volumes there 
is only a passing mention of Toscanini’s recording 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. No catalogue 
number is given because, it seems, the authors do not 
hold with the technical quality of the recording. 
Even if you play these records with a bent pin on an 
acoustic portable they are still a unique affair, for 
they are records of an immortal performance. Nobody 
has ever complained of the quality of pre-electric 
recordings made by Caruso and Ysaye; certainly 
Toscanini’s electrical version of the Seventh is just 
as much a part of musical history. The authors 
overdo this question of recording quality, so for the 
information of the less particular the Toscanini 
Seventh is HMV/DB 2986-90, 


George Douglas Brown, By JAMes VertcH, Herbert 
Jenkins. 15s, 

George Douglas Brown, who was born out of wed- 
lock in Ochiltree in Ayrshire in 1869, and died of 
tuberculosis in London in 1902, is remembered as the 
author of The House with the Green Shutters, a novel 
of great power which is of quite peculiar interest to 
all students of Scottish character and literature. His 
early career was that of a Permanent Under-Secretary, 
or an Indian Judge in the making—inspiration 
trom an able dominic who was also a generous patron, 
a high place in the Bursary Competition, Gold Medal- 
list, Scott Scholar and Eglinton Fellow of Glasgow 
University, Snell Exhibitioner to Balliol. But Brown 
was the Permanent-Secretary who went wrong ; 
nervy, tough, yet frequently ill, he worked like a mad- 
man in fits and starts, got a Third, took to Grub Street, 
and nursed a bastard’s creative obsession with the 
cruelties and love of his native place. 

No adequate biography of this extremely interesting 
man, and fascinating case of the artist, has been 
written, and Mr. Veitch’s, although intormative and 
painstaking, hardly fills the bill. Mr Veitch’s insight 
is not profound, his style appears to crave the adjective 
*sonsic,’’ and he is painfully expert in the biogra- 
phical equivalent of the telephone interview—“ ‘ Hell 
ay ’, Brown reflected darkly,”’” .. . ** his dark eyes nar- 
rowed suspiciously *’, etc. Mr. Walter Elliot’s Intro- 
duction gives a tantalising glimpse of what this bio- 
graphy might have been 
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The Arabs and the West. By CLare HOLLING- 
worTH. Methuen. 21s. 

When an Arab says “‘ the war,” he means the Pales- 
tine war, and a virtue of this book is that, by its 
arrangement, it draws attention to this little-known 
fact; it is divided into three parts that cover the 
background, the war, and its aftermath. Miss 
Hollingworth is a practised journalist and is at her 
best when reporting cvents she witnessed, chiefly 
in Egypt and Palestine, between 1940 and 1959; 
she conjures up an accurate picture of Arab greed for 
gain overcoming good Arab intentions, and of 
sickening riches in the midst of poverty and social 
despair. Her vigorous style lends itself to exciting 
accounts of scenes such as the near-abdication of 
King Farouk under British pressure in 1942, and the 
Jewish bomb outrage at the King David Hotel. 
It is less suited to the analyses she attempts in her 
third and last part, for it leads her into gross over- 
statement. 

Once she has left the tramline of chronology and is 
plunging about among topics such as oil and Com- 
munism, an apparent liking for sensation causes an 
outbreak of sweeping assertions that are not proven 
by her facts, and absolute judgments that time is 
already rendering rash. One especially unfortunate 
page asserts that “ only this could stem the relentless 
march of Communism *’—*“ this” being “ a renewal 
of foreign-Western tutelage.” It goes on to specify 
the methods, the amount of reforming zeal and the 
time that the process would require, whereas “ it is 
doubtful if the situation will wait ten months.” 
Writing of this kind ignores realities such as American 
—and nowadays British—aversion to interference, 
and the likelihood, long apparent in Syria, that an 
officer class will try to copy Ataturk rather than go 
under. It also ignores the hard fact that Communism 
has never yet won power except in states whose 
established social framework has first been smashed 
or shaken by a foreign invader. 


A Hundred Years of Education. 
PETERSON. Duckworth, 21s. 

The most obvious change that has overtaken educa- 
tion in the last hundred years is that there is now far 
more of it—and in a greater variety of forms. This 
makes the task of surveying it in a medium sized book 
primarily one of selection. Mr. Peterson recently 
left a Shropshire grammar school to become the head 
of information services in Malaya, and some of the 
qualities of mind that fit him for that post are shown 
in this book. He gets to the root of a matter with a 
firmness of argument and economy of phrase by no 
means common in educational writing. 

He has confined himself almost entirely to England, 
France, Germany and the United States, the last 
receiving very bare treatment; he has chosen the 
chief conflicts of interest or opinion which have 
brought about educational changes in these countries 
—Church rv. State, local v. central government, modern- 
ists 7. traditionalists ; and he has treated separately other 
topics like the education of women, universities, 
adult education, the training of teachers and educa- 
tional psychology. He is a fair and level-headed 
guide with a sound judgment of what is important, 
who can be simple when he simplifies and confines 
his fads and caustic asides to the footnotes. The 
result is nota history. The religious tussle, for instance 
that attended the birth and infancy of the English 
public system, is intelligibly described, but the facts 
are not present from which the reader might form his 
own judgment. This is a book of arguments, not 
events. 


By A. D. C. 


In the Tracks of Crime. Edited by Henry F. T. 
Ruopes, Turnstile. 2s. 6d. 

Interest in Mr. Rhodes’s subject can be taken for 
granted. The gloomy war between society and its 
criminal members is only too firmly established in 
the modern imagination and in the most popular 
aris. An age, of course, which is painfully aware of 
social sickness is naturally more concerned with these 
matters than ages which could loyally lay all manifesta- 
tions of evil at the devil's door. 

Mr. Rhodes has compiled a curious scrap-book, 
duly ordered and annotated, a miniature physiology of 
the world of crime, detection and punishment, which 
is designed to reflect the complex and ill-defined 
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modern science of criminology. Methods of detecting 
forgery, the odd history of finger-print identification, 
a Sherlock Holmes short story, The Times account of 
the Vera Page inquest and many equally varied 
exhibition pieces have been assembled. Many times 
and countries have been drawn upon—room has 
been found for a mid-nineteenth-century execution 
in Spain, for Mr. Ross Williamson’s hypothesis that 
Becket’s was a ritual death and for the speech of a 
Rumanian prosecutor in a trial in 1950. It will be 
regretted that Mr. Rhodes has not invariably given the 
date of publication of his extracts. The choice of 
material is lively, including expert evidence to the 
effect that crime does pay, at least in the United States 
Some of the items are grimly amusing—notably 
Lord Justice Eskgrove’s sentence of death passed 
on a man who had killed a soldier and aggravated the 
crime by damaging the regimental breeches of the 
victim, ““ Which said breeches were the property of 
His Majesty the King.’ 


Freshwater Tropical Aquarium Fishes. By G. 
F. Hervey and J. Hems. Barchworth. 40s. 

For anyone wishing to keep or curious about 
tropical fish there has hitherto been one book: Exotic 
Aquarium Fishes by WT. Innes. Published in 
Philadelphia, it sells here (in the latest edition) at 
about 72s. 6d. At a little more than half that price 
Messrs. Hervey and Hems set out to cover the same 
ground. They have the advantage in most ways 
They can build on Innes (and covertly sneer at him), 
they have later and sometimes fuller knowledge 
(about fish diseases, for example), they arrange more 
clearly, they refer more, they write better. It is a 

pity, perhaps, that with so much to their credit they 
Should seem at moments to fancy less fish than 
themselves. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first, 
after a brief glance into the history of tropical fish 
keeping, offers a guide which should enable us to set 
up an aquarium, buy the fish of our choice, feed and 
successfully breed them. Admirably practical, most 
the instruction on page 56 to “ stun an 
may lead earnest humanitarians into the 
realm of Alice’s croquet-playing. ‘The second and 
larger part is the Catalogue of Freshwater Fishes, 
very well and clearly annotated, and probably the 
best of its kind today. Not all its detail, of course, 
is first-hand, but often the sources of information are 
given; for example, in the case of the Bumble Bee fish 
—that delightful yellow-and-black banded tumbler 
from Malay—of which little is known here. Where 
Freshwater Tropical Aquarium Fishes chiefly falls 
short is in its illustrations. Ideally these should be all 
in colour, with an illustration of each fish. At the 
price this is obviously out of the question. A few 
composite colour plates, many half-tone plates and 
line drawings in the text help to make identification 
as easy and certain as possible. One irritation that 
should be removed from future editions is an index 
of popular names that only refers to another index. 


of it; though 


earthworm ” 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 

Set by Edward Blishen. 

* Can any of your readers tell me the derivation of 
this quaint name ?”’ is a familiar cry in the Sunday 
press. The usual prizes are offered for a Letter to 
the Editor responding, in a suitable spirit of inspired 
unlikelihood, to an inquiry about the derivation of 
one of the following : The Royal Academy, Chatham 
House, the Café Reyal, King’s Cross, The Old Vic, 
the Athenaeum, the Home Office, the Tate Gallery 
and the Angel. Limit 150 words. Entries by 
December 2. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 
Set by Richard Lister 
The Times, in a recent Fourth Leader, was 
surprised to see our art critic drawing a metaphor 
from so hearty a pursuit as duck shooting. We 
believe we can do better than that and competitors 
are i 
either a decisive hole in a Silver King Tournament 
or the winning try in a Varsity rugger match, 
in the style of any of our Arts and Entertainment 
critics. Limit 150 words. 


1,187 


No. 1,184 


wited to write an extract from a critique of 


Report by Richard Lister 


Too many competitors thought it enough to sprinkle 
a few “ pizzicatos,’’ “‘ obbligatos,’’ “ rallentandos’ 


and a couple of technical metaphors over an unpar- | 
ticularised account of the match, without attempting | 
in the least to catch either the tone of voice or the | 
mannerisms or even the prejudices of our team of | 


critics. Even worse was the failure to realise that 
our critics would know a good deal about the game 
they criticised, though perhaps the entrants were 
themselves deficient in knowledge of 
or rugger. I was just beginning to despair—and 
to turn severe and schoolmastery about it—when, 
at the bottom of the pile, a dozen or so of just the 
kind of thing I'd hoped for turned up. Anyone 
can recognise D.S.-T.’s voice in Lob’s version: 

This glorious combination received rather less 

than its due from some of my colleagues with whom 

an orthodox movement, even if it is perfect, evident- 

ly no longer weighs. ‘“‘ Heavens,’”’ we may hear 

them exclaim, “ what old-fashioned tactics! How 

obvious. How dowdy! No dummy? No blind- 

side play? No surprises ?”’ 

may ask, of the tackling ? 
Andrew Service catches William Whitebait 
last green : 

So we—a tweed circle, planted on our shooting 
sticks—sit and gape. Daly five whole yards, 
Strachan a mere three inches. Silence hovers 
broken only by a whispered offer. Sixty, it seems 
to forty against. Sixty what? Seconds worth 
of distance run? (No, banknotes, it later appears, 
from the crisp rustle.) Daly crouches, peers, 
drops to his knees, nose to ground—well done, 
old mole—straightens himself, waggles and then 
at last strikes (Posteript. Strachan, by the 
way, Should read Dai Jones.) 

Pat Bullen, C. B. J. Felton, and G. J. Blundell 
were the other runners-up. Edward Blishen and 
Robert Sheldon produced the only sustained entries. 
Two guineas each to them. To the other three 
consolation prizes for good passages. 


on 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT AT TWICKENHAM 

. Bullfinch’s run to the Oxford touchline was, 
one fears, old stuff. We've seen it all before—the 
ball finding the ready hands, the gesture of tucking 
it under the arm that has become a Twickenham 
cliché, the attempts to tackle that just don’t come 
off, the roar of mechanical excitement from stands 
stuffed with studious moustaches; the final, and 
ritualistic, abandonment of pursuit and the solitary 
figure pinning ball to mud with heroic stomach. 
In 1890, one suspects, it told. Attention was held 
instead by Sinew, the Oxford back. A small part, 
no orthodox piece of spell-binding this: simple 
bending down, tying of bootlace, while the run 
occurred. How delightful, here, the simple, un- 
achieving act: personal gesture heedless of the 
raucous glory attracting all eyes. A moment to be 
remembered by those who don’t go to Twickenham 
to see points banally piled up. 

EpWArD BLISHEN 


Tue ArT CRITIC ON 
Towards the end of his performance, Lawrence 
Marlowe maintained his recherché style at the risk 
of a certain consequent thickness and lack of roundness 
in the necessary forcing strokes. It has often seemed 
that his short game sacrifices the natural 
of his analytical movements for quite 
Hagen generalisations. 


THE GOLF COURSE 


precision 
incompatible 
In particular, his final ap- 
proach was shanked, largely due to the over-decora- 
tive fingering introduced. Roland Sinclair 
1931) is a gifted young assistant influenced by Braid 
and also by Locke. His fascinating intensely personal 
use of the number 4 wood when faced with a necess- 
arily long carry over three quite deliciously concocted 
hazards, enabled a rather difficult interpretation to 
be executed fluently and confidently. The broad 
insouciance of his wedge and the frivolous 
use he makes of his delightfully balanced Schene 
putter produced an both 
successful. 


born 


almc 
tady 
ending brilliant and 


ROBERT SHELDON 


J. B. at TwickENHAM 
+ + « play which was fluent and professional without 
being slick, as, for instance, in a pass imphed rather 


either golf | 


- But what, you | 


the 


Company Meeting 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITEI 
ANOTHER CROP. OF RECORDS ” 


Another crop of records” in the progress of Tub« 
Investments Limited is reported by Mr. Ivan Stede 
ford, the Chairman, in his annual statement, circu 
lated with the accounts to stockholders on Nov. 18 
The annual general meeting will be held in Birming 
ham on 10th December 

Turnover, productivity and earnings were up, he 
said, and prices had been kept down Exports 
totalled £20 millions, a gain of £3 millions over the 
previous year’s record, sales to America and Canada 
increasing substanually. Over half the British 
bicycles exported to the U.S. came from T.I 

Profits had risen by £1,515,061 to £9,291,834, but 
when exceptional items like price changes in materials 
stocks were deducted, the additional real trading 
profit before tax amounted to littl more than 
£500,000—-this for an increase in sales of nearly £9 
millions. Here was a measure of ¢ absorbed and 
other efforts to keep turnover high, and a reminder 
that the sellers’ market was behind us 

All the Divisions had contributed to these results 
Despite official assurances, input of special steels for 
tubes dropped by some 25 per cent, jeopardising 
employment in a dozen or more T.1. factories. By 
stringent economy in use, reprocessing short and 
second-hand tubes, and concentrating on highly 
finished work, maximum employment and turnover in 
the Tube Division had been maintained 

Although some of its markets came to a virtual 
standstill through overseas economic difficulties, the 
Cycle Division increased exports by 22 per cent, thus 
further consolidaung T.1.’s position as the world’s 
largest manufacturer, The General Engineering 
Division beat all previous trading records. Manutac 
ture of mechanical handling equipment and the design 
and production of aeroplane parts being ex 
panded, and T.I. had acquired a machine tool com 
pany in Oldbury. 

An overall recession in demand, largely 
rearmament adjustment, occurred later in the year 
reducing the Aluminium Division's forward 
book to more manageable proportions; overseas trad 
increased ~wel-on the kfting of official export restric 
tions and progress here continued rhe Electrica 
Division made its contribution in spite of the officially 
ordained depression by decree in the clectrical goods 
industry. 

T.I.’s manufacturing interests and activities in 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand 
ind South Africa had shown satisfactory progress, the 
investment in each case mounting in value. A new 
project in cycle saddle manufacture had been joined 
in South Africa 

These achievements, 
grounds 


OSts 


were 


due to 


ordct 


said Mr. Stedeford, offered no 
for complacency. He was confident that 
T.I would get a full share of the world trade that 
came within its reach, with new products and 
improved designs of old ones, but the cold wind of 
recession was blowing in many markets 


WORLD TRENDS 

Despite a progressive increase in British output 
since the war, overall results were inadequate, most 
U.S. industries operating at higher levels. Portents 
suggested that American industry was on the verge of 
a great rise in productivity by great « ipital invest 
ment in plant, electronic techniques and the adapt 
tion of the automatic assembly line for machining, 
etc. Britain’s answer had had to be a curtailment of 
development expenditure, tightening of credit, and 
additional taxes. Could we afford, even in difficult 
times, to slow up technically while others 
advancing at the double? 

For some years, Mr. Stedeford said, he had urged 
the need of international agreements, particularly on 
the distribution and pricing of raw materials. With 
the object lesson of the last two year: there 
longer be doubt that many troubles of the sterling area 
and Britain were due to a lack of such agreements? 
He hoped that joint action would result from th 
forthcoming meeting of Prime Ministers, One seriou 
weakness in the Commenwealth was the 
an cflective system of framing broad line 
policy month by mont 

Discussing incentives, Mr. Sted 
saying that it was casier to deny 
give, but surely it was recognised 
ny could not be built 
those supp sed to do tl 
more governed by the tru 
personal gain, then men 
national rescue 
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han executed. But this would have had little 
validity without the imaginative sense of deployment 
over space which characterised Oxford’s great attack. 
This was, formally, more satisfying than any of the 
Cambridge movements, which were marked by some 
admirably restrained footwork and a tender fecling 
for touch. The ball emerged with challenging abrupt- 
ness trom the intricate texture of the scrum, to be 
communicated across the field with a swinging diagonal 
motion by the Oxford three-quarters. The winger, 
King, stood out here as a piayer who—if he can 
learn to resist the mannerisms of the New Zealand 
Schoo!—may well become important. I particularly 
"ked his firm, possessive cradling of the ball in the 
crook of the arm. His final dash brought distinction 
to a game otherwise rather low in key. 
GERALD PRtesTLAND 


DisMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR AT TWICKENHAM 


Why is there so much talk about the unpopularit: 
of Varsity Rugger? It turns up regularly at all 
the main provincial centres ; festive mélées are still 
av courant at the Stade Colombe, and after the annual 
gala performance at Twickenham, follows Lansdowne 
Road con amore, albeit un poco lente. In tact, Un 
Ballo in Varsitate occupies a place in the Rugger 
canon just about as high as its merits warrant: that 
18, It Comes next in popularity to the little group 
ot standard internationals and well ahead of such 
admirable games as the Hospitals’ Cup, Seven-A- 
Sides and even the Metropolitan Police Finals. 

This year’s Kampfspiel (Opus 143), was thick and 
muddy, played without scoring, until from a set- 
\piece alter a da capo 25-yards kick, Boobyer handled, 
dodged under the touch-judge’s baton, and with 
pedal pizzicato steered his enharmonic imsouciance 
between the uprights for a score of unsurpassing 
excellence, 

Harry FINe 


Naomi Lewis AT TWICKENHAM 


Not so much in theme or treatment as in tone and 
volume, the Home Service differs, in idea at least, 
from the Third. But, listening to Mr. Alston’s 
commentary on Tuesday afternoon, I detected, for 
all the bright, youthful optimism of the scene, the 
magical incantatian of the chorus (“ Square One: 
Square Two’’) and the celtic Ivricism of Wilfrid 
Wooller’s epilogue, an air of Eng. Lit., hanging vapor- 
ously about the programme. Doubtless the pedantry 
ot the referee—a tedious character, whistle constantly 
to mouth—contributed to the difficulty. Yet, having 
written ungraciously about this programme, [ must 
declare that, if only for the almost terrifying magni- 
ficence and beauty of Steel-Dodger’s try—the prettily 
contrived dummy, the contemptuous evasion of 
Lewis-Jenkins (a single vulnerable character in the 
pockiest of settings) the light, gay, mannered, delicate 
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and irresistibic assault on the corner-tag—the alter- 
noon’s fare deserves to be served again, this time by 
professionals. 

FraNk DUNNILL 


CHESS : Theme and Orchestration 
No. 164 

It is, of course, a moot point whether there is such 
a thing as an absolute optimum that would defy any 
attempt to improve it, or whether a work of art, 
however perfect, can still do with some touches of 
further perfection. V. Korolkov seems to think so. 
Last year I presented some evidence of that eminent 
Soviet composer’s amiable whim of trying to perfect 
other people’s studies. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. Paros of Budapest, assiduous compiler of chess 
compositions in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, 
I have now received some further material: it seems 
to prove the point that, while a really perfect theme 
could only be spoiled by any attempt at further 
improvement, there is usually something that can be 
done about the orchestration. 
It seems not without signifi- 
cance that this study by 
Prof. Lazard, the great French 
composer, should have caught 
Korolkov’s fancy. White is 
to draw, and the seemingly 
; impossible is achieved like 
| this. (1) K-Krt8!, B-K5, 

(2) P-Q6!!, PxP, (3) K-B7, 
P-Q4, (4) K-Q6, P-Q5, (5) K-K5, P-Qo, (6) K-Q4, 
P-Q7, (7) K-B3, P-Q8 (Q or R), stalemate. Note the 
delightfully witty theme of the K trotting after that 
triumphant P by a design, apparently so futile and 
yet so potent. Nate also the almost ruthless economy 
in construction. It may be suggested that this very 
contrast of an exuberant idca austerely dressed is what 
the author wanted. However, Korolkov must have 
felt that so witty a theme needed some more orchestra- 
tion, and while he wisely refrained from touching 
the andante grazioso of the original theme he let 
himself go in an ouverture, quite staccato furioso. But 
no doubt, in attempting this —_——_——_ 
particular metamorphosis 
Korolkov must have been je t 
prompted by yet another lad 

x 


cause—none less than the 
unequivocally materialist 

concept of the pukkha }¥ t t 
Marxist. ‘True to the Soviet et 
School's traditional disappro- . 
bation of “ fairy-like ”’ posi- 
tions he would have felt the urge of some rationai 
explanation for that Bishop being so fantastically 
immured behind a triple-pawn. Here, then, is 
Korolkov’s * ouverture,” composed in his quest for 
dramatising-cum-rationalising the Frenchman's crea- 
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ACROSS 

1. He is in a serpent’s embrace 
(5). 

. Orders to use 
phony in a 
search (8). 

. The end of an old London 

theatre (7). 
In Modern Greats Gilbert 
Murray is one to get a 
double first for Classical 
Antiquity (7). 

. Place for 13 (5). 

. Girls with untidy — hair 
although there are pins in 
it (9). 

Subject of a poem which is 
no Georgie (5, 4). 

. The communist would have 
this paper if it were wanted 
(5), 


radio tele- 
complicated is 
(8). 


lett 


do not 
Printing 
York ? 





woman 
. Holy 
Like Seneca in his letters to 


. For a sovereign I get help 
in a rural district (7). 

25. Well-disciplined soldier (7). 

27. Having no trunks, the girl 

outside 


. Ange! turned doctor (5). 


DOWN 

University retreats (5). 

In Shakespeare thrones col- 

lapse to a shout of joy (9). 

Female for a lawyer (3). 
. As an act this is a game (7) 
. Practical era in which pages 
tell 


Magistrate 


places 
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tion. The solution is (1) B-B1 ch, P-K7, (2) BxP ch, 
Kt-B5, (3) BxKt ch, K-R4, (4) P-Kt4 ch, K-R5, 
(5) B-Kt3 ch, QxB (forced), (6) PxQ ch, K-Kt4, 
and here the curtain can rise on Lazard’s own work. 
Among the endgame 
studies ‘‘doctored’’ by 
Korolkov I found two of 
& equal significance (though for 
opposite reasons), I have 

| t included both of them in this 
Wt & ; a 
& ® ; White to draw—is a piece by 
lt ; Simkhovich which Korolkov 
t R has substantially improved 

| R by being able to cut into the 


very marrow of the original. 

B—White to win—is, in my 
humble opinion, a piece Korolkoy should not have 
touched. By “ over-orchestrating” it he could 
hardly improve, and he may well have spoiled the 
clear-cut lucidity of Chekhover’s original. Alas, I 
have no space for Korolkov’s version nor for the 
original of A. Incidentally, both these studies are 
far from casy and should be well worth 7 and 6 points 
respectively. But we must have our 4-pointer, too, 
for the benefit of beginners. C is an instructive game 


B: Chekhover 1937 Cc: 


& 


’ ) 
er 


A: Simkhovich & 


Korolkov 


week’s competition. 








Illingworth 1931 





position in which Black made the grievous mistake of 
P-KB4. Why was he forced to resign after White's 
next move ? 


Usual prizes. Entries by December 1. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


Set November 1 


7; (3) R-K& ch, 
, P queens; (6) R 


R-Kt3 ch, K-K35; 


tc, 
C2, P queens ; K x Q, Px P; (3) B-Kt7 ch, 


-B& ch, K-K1 ; B-Q7 ch, K-B2 ; (6) B-K8 ch, 
7) B-B7 ch, K-R2 8) B-Krt8 ch, K-Kt3; 9) B-R7 
10) B-Q2vh, P-K6; (11) Bx Pch, Kx B 12)R 

R7 ch, ete. 

Many competitors were stumped by C. Prizes 
shared by E. Allan, K. Beaumont, J. R. Harman 
Contributions to the Rubinstein fund have begun to 
arrive, some of them with touching tributes to the 
master, The total sum raised will be announced in 
the Dec. 20 issue, along with an alphabetical list ot 
the subscribers, ASSIAC 


. One might find Gaul a ruin 
for a start (9). 

. The Northerner to spill 
blood and pass away (7). 
Flowers to plant, perhaps, 
under a London street (7 

. Speed king backs his vehicle 
with a sign of hesitation (5). 

. After the top comedian no 
turn has good material (5). 

. There is little honour for 
what the gardener does (3 

SET-SQUARE 


the dance 


Solution to 


truth (7). 
New 


the 
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for a saint 





Ictinus (5). 
The lights before you reach 
the delta (5, 4). 


. The first idiot (5, 4). 


Keen cricketer (5), 


2. Congé ? 


among underground wor- 
kers (8). 

(6, 3). 

For 
case 
rapid 


the clever man the 
may be different in 
communication (8). 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


EALTHY Childhood ” by Jessie R 

Thomson. “ Commonsense and sincer- 

ity "—A. S. Neill “Can be unreservedly 

recommended.”-—Daily Mail. By post 8s. 
from the Kingston Clinic, E idinburgh, uy 


” VEDANTA for Hast & West” 
monthly). Editorial advisers: 
Ss. Radhakrishnan, Mr. Kenneth 
5S Sir John Stewart-Wallace. 
Sw — Ghanananda. Ann sub. 15s. Write 
Rk. Vedanta Centre, 68 Dukes Avenue, N.10. 


DOETRY and Povert No, 3 now ready 

at your bookshop Toe 2 2s. direct from 

8 Eton Avenue, London, N.W.3. Contains 

work by Peter Vansittart, D 5 Savage, 

Heath-Stubbs, Charles Madge, Kirkup, D. J 
Enright, etc 


ABOUR Israel.” Mapam journal for 

4 Socialism, Zionism, World Peace. 

6d. p.a. from Mishmar _ squomanean Led., 
ys York Plece, Strand, W 


“*THIS England, | 1952,” is as lively as ever 
Don't miss it. 2s. 6d. everywher €. 


IMRODS, The Book Hunters, will find 

that book you want. Send your list of 
wanted tithes to Nimrods, 3 Litchfield Sr, 
Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 

OOKS Suitable For Presents!!! Fine clean 

copies—but dust wrappers slightly soiled 
—‘* Rural London” (published 12s. 64.) 
lavishly illustrated, Ss, 6d. post free. ‘“* The 
Sawdust Ring ” (published 13s. 6d.) by Croft 
Cooke & Meadmore, fascinating book about 
Circus History, 5s. 6d. post free. Send cash 
with order to ——— Bookshops, Lid., 14 
Brighton Rd., Coulsdon, Surrey. 


D! R Grosse Brockhaus!! Latest 12-volume 
edition just out. First volume this month 
Illustrated prospectus and full particulars 
Walter Gruen & Son, 28 Richmond Hil! 
Richmond. RIChmond 2591 


I OOKS wanted Highest prices paid for 

pre-war books by popular authors. Up to 
half published price for recent novels in fine 
condition. Selected titles of Reprint Society & 
Readers’ Union. . Private libraries purchased 
Berger & Tims, Fiction Library Service, 159 
Victoria St., W.1. “Phone ViCtoria 9827. 
G* iRMAN_ Literature bought & sold—c on 

J tinental Book Supply, 38a rbleecinu irch 
Lane, E.1.—by appointment only. MOU. 
UNIT: ARIANS. What do they Sasa In 

formation and literature on receipt of 

stamp, from Mrs. Dickin, 17a Hermitage St 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 


sot JTH-EAST Asia: Journalist-historian 
« desiring write popular history of area 
requires working library. Ideas, lists, "em 
to A.R., 34 Somali Rd., London, N.W.2 


DEY 'SCHE_Buecher Gesucht! R. & BE. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14 FUL. 7924. 
GERMAN beoks in 7 rooms: Libris, 38a 
J Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030 
|; SIMMONDS, 16 Fieet Street Central 
4 3907. Books bought in any quantity. 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets. Good 
technical books also required. 


Books secondhand posted. Write for free 
lists. Silverdale, 47 Bank St., Glasgow 


Beeks bought and found The Hammer- 
smith Bookshop, RIV. 6807. 


WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


G! ENEAGLES Hotel, Perthshire, famous 
3 wherever golf is played, reopens for 1953 
season at Easter. Early reservations for 
Coronation Year advisable. Enquiries for 
accommodation will receive the personal 
ittention of the Resident Manager 


b NJOY a Happy Xmas or New Year away 
“ m Welsh Mountains. Stay at Sygun Fawr, 
Beddgelert, Caerns. Mr. & Mrs. Paul Work 


N cree Rie - Hotel, Moretonhampstead, 
. Dev Very popular West Country 
hotel Golf, fishing, tennis, etc., within own 
grounds Open all year round Enquiries 
will receive the personal attention of the 
Resident Manager 
( LD Plaw Hatch, ~Sharpthorne nr. East 
Grinstead. Kathleen Batten’s unique 
hotel where you find lovely food, special 
diets, every comfort and informal atmosphere 
Sharpthorne 17. 


SPEND an old-fashioned Christmas in his- 
toric mansion with all mod. con. situated 
near Cumberland coast and sheltered by 
magnificent mountains Irton Hall Hotel, 
Holmrook. Cumb Write or telephone 42 


CORNWALL. Treharrock Manor & Farm 
4 Lovely in Autumn. Remarkably sheltered. 
Log fires. Jersey herd. Sea warm. Surf- 
bathing. Polzeath. Salmon, trout in season. 
Golf Rock. For Port Quin, Port Gaverne, 
Lundy Bay. Excellent cuisine & all comforts 
guaranteed. Open all the year. Manageress: 
Mrs. Accles. Port Isaac 
"TURNBERRY Hotel, Ayrshire, Scotland's 
famous seaside resort and Ailsa Golf 
Course. Reservations should be made early 
for 1953 seasen. Enquiries will receive the 
personal attention of the Resident Manager 
YTHE, Kent. Stade Court Hotel. A.A. 
(3 star), on sea front. H. & C. all_bed- 
rooms, Cent. Htg., lift, divan beds. Every 
comfort. 8-10gns. P-w. Apply 
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WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


AJINTER holiday in Scotland. Brooklinn 
Vegetarian Guest House, Callander, 
Perths. Now booking Xmas. Callander 103. 


SUNNY Miallorca. 10s per ‘day for three 
good meals, cleanliness and comfort. A 

Catalina Vera’s Pension, Vista Alegre, 51 

Isaac Peral, Puerto de Andraitx, Mallorca. 


4 


Crorr House, Burcot, Oxon. Oxford 8 
4 miles. Ideal for winter residence, conva- 
lescence. Booking now for Christmas. Cen- 
tral heating. Fishing, tennis, billiards. A.A., 
R.A.C, Tel.: C clifton Hampden 232. 


I OVE for Xmas. Few vacancies at com- 
fortable Guest House. lgn. a day (Min, 
4 days). 18 Rutland Gardens, Tel. 39389. 


7TREGENNA Castle Hotel, St. Ives, Corn- 

wall. Open all year round. Reservations 
for 1953 Spring and Summer should not be 
delayed. Enquiries will receive the personal 
attention of the Resident Manager. 


‘HILDREN’S Guest House. Every care. 
Sea, country. Miss F. Johnson, N.F.F. 
Thanet House, St. Peter’s, Broadstairs 


TTIC Club Meals. Famous for a 

value. Pure whole food only. Over 144 

High Holborn. Opposite Town Hall. Mem- 
bership till December 31: 2s. 6 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL Nations Social Club, Ltd., announces 
4%. a novel scheme. Short-term membership: 
1 mth., 10s.; 3 mths., £1; 6 mths., 30s.; 1 
year, £2 12s. 6d. Club centre, Bryanston St., 
Marble Arch (behind Cumberland Hotel). 
Open 6 days a week, including week-ends 
(net Tues.) Lectures, language groups, 
foreign tours, sport, table-tennis, dancing, 
music, literary and art groups, rambles, dis- 
cussion groups, English classes for foreigners, 
ete, Write Office, 51 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
= 5088 


SE te re cest la paix. ” The Lin- 

— guists < >, London's _ International 

Centre, 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, for con- 

versation and tuition in_ foreign nguages. 
ee Snack Bar. "Phone SLO. 9595. 


HE Continental Club for conversation and 

tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m iS De St., Wil. 
Enquiries Secretary, € UN. 


"THE London Contact to sore 66 New 
Cavendish St., W.1, Partics. MUS. 8923. 
- “7 PABL EAUX Historiques de la Révolution 
Francaise,” publ. Paris 1804. Size 
19in. x 12in., 2 vols. with 158 world famous 
full-page aquatint illestrations Collectors’ 
gem £20 for quick sale. Croydon Gail 
leries, 297 High St., Croydon. 


NEW Irish Linen Lengths: 1, Natural 
IN 'Shade (a) 6yds. x 24in., each 175. 6d.; (b) 
6yds. * 32in., each 22s. 2, White, G6yds. x 
24in., each 19s. New White Cotton Lengths, 
6yds.» 36in., each 14s. 6d. Post and packing 
ls. Satisfaction or money back. H. Conway, 
Ltd. (Dept. 131), 1 Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N.16. 


STORIES wanted by the A ency Dept., 
20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 
WwW € negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details a 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and sw 
cess letters from students. 


SAVE 10s. in the £1. Buy your unrationed 
tea in bulk. 5 Ib pure Indian tea for 
12s. 6d. post paid. Se postal order direct 
to John pennett & Co., Billiter Bidgs., Lon- 
don, E.C.3, wholesalers for over a century. 


"TARE & Wire Recorders for sale or hire. 
Complete range available. Panrek (N), 

28 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY, 3903. 

GUARANTEED watch repairs. Send your 
J registered) for free estimate. Swiss Watch 

<, 32, Tottenham Court Road, London, 
£: 


V JHITE Nylon, heavy quality, 36in. at 

7s. lid. per yd; lack Nylon net, 

diamond or fishnet pattern, 36in. at 

per yd., 27im. at 4s. 3d. per yd. Post 

pecking is. Angel _ Co., 355 
Pentonville Rd., London, N.1 


READERS’ MARKET 


OR Sale: Oxford Companion to Theatre 
(unused); Dante: Divine Comedy, illus 
trated Gustave Doré, good condition—oflers ?; 
Modern Works—History /Economics; Signed 
Wyndham Lewis Drawing, £4; Brand New 
Remington Noiseless Portable Typewriter, 
£28, Corona Portable Typewriter im good 
— £14; Foreign and Colonial Stamps, 


W. ANTED: Lattimore——‘ High Tartary,” 
buy/boerrow; All Trotsky; Handbook 
Marxism; rae Linguaphone, complete 
books, in exchange complete Italian (as new); 
French Linguaphone; Handbook Marxism; 
Marxist Material. 

Send no money or goods in reply to the 
advertisements, but wrue first to N.S. & N, 
Readers’ Market, Great Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1, mentioning advt. and details (separate 
lewer for each item.) Charges under this 
heading, 2s. first word, 10d. a word after, 
including forwarding replies. 





for brochure ythe ; 
BROOK _ANDS =a Dallington, Heath- 

field, Sussex. Comf. living quarters; farm 
produce; log fires; c.h.w.; 60 acres; from Sens. 
weekly. Tel. Rushlake Green 32). 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. 6d. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. Is. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press Tues State 
latest 9 acceptable _ Great Turnstile, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Hol 7 





Who are 
the unusual 
men 





N ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there 

are men and women who stand apart from 
the herd. They are indifferently called the 
intelligentsia, highbrows, revolutionaries, re- 
actionaries. What is meant is that they think. 

To put in the hands of these unusual 
people a newspaper like the Manchester 
Guardian is to marry true minds. These 
lively-minded people have no hunger fpr 
huge type, for slick make-up, for whimsy, 
flimsy, the flamboyant or baroque. Their 
need is to know what of importance is hap- 
pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good 
reporting. To them, as to the Manchester 
Guardian, facts are sacred. 

To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily 
reading of the Manchester Guardian is a 
deep pleasure. Perhaps you will try the 
Manchester Guardian and find how it grad- 
ually endears itself to you. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
rtisements must be made through a Local 

or ~ the Ministry of L 

he luled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she 
or the employment, is excepted from 
provisions union of Vacanc 
Order, 19° 


B® requires Programme 


I pe to participate in production of Fea- 
tures and Drama and possibly in work of 
other programme department Experience 
in broadcast Features and/or Drama or ¢x 
tensive professional experience in such occu 
pations 4 Stage, journalism of Social 
Research is essential. Suitable microphone 
voice a distinct asset University Degree 
desirable, but not essential if educati 
background and practical experience are 
high standard. Salary £795 (possibly higher 
ii qualifications exceptional, with five annual 
increments to £1,065 maximum per annum 
Applications to Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, marked 
“ P.AN.R.. N.Sum.” within a week. For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 


I B.C, requires Religious Broadcasting Assis- 
tant in London, Duties will concern plan 
ning of religious services and talks and subse 
qucnt arrangements for their broadcast in 
Home and Overseas Services. Ordination to 
Anglican Ministry essential. Good theological 
training, interest in “the problem of com- 
munication,”’ liturgical sense and ability to 
work with members of other denominations 
iso required Knowlaige of church music 
useful Age preferably 30 to 40 Salary 
£795 (possibiy higher if qualifications excey 
tional) with 5 annual increments to maxi 
mum £1,06 Applications to Appoumnent 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
marked “RB N. Stm.,” within a 
For acknowledgement please enclose 
sddressed envelope 
SENIOR Scientific Officers, 
‘7 cers; Patent Examiner 
lasses The Ctvil 
ite applications for 
sionable 


bour or a 


ov 


Assistant in 


week 
tamped 


Scientific — 
and Patent Offic 
Service Commissioners 
permanent and pen 
appointments to be filled by com 
interview during 1952 The Scien 
various Government Depart 
a wide range of Scientific 
development in most of the 
o| fuadamental and applied 
Patent posts are in the Patent 
of Trade), Admirzalty and 
ipply. Candidates must have 
university degree with first or 
honours in an appropriate sci¢ 
subject (including engineerm@), or in 
hematics, or an equivalent qualification; 
w Scientific post posse high 
nal attainment Candidates for 
Sc clentifie Officer posis must in addition 
thre year post-graduate 
nd XPewrence, Age Limit» 
nior Otlicers, between 26 and 
and Patent Class 


Scientific Officers 

tween 21 and 28 during 1952 (up w 3l 

ermanent members of the Experimental 

Class competing as Scientific Officers 

salary cales Senor Scientific 

(men) £812--£1,022; (women) £681 
Scientific Officer (men £440 

( (women) £440-—-£576; Patent Buamines 
md Patent Officer Classes (men) £440-—£65 

ates ior women under review Sochaerhax 
lower rates in the provinces, Further pat 

tiulars from the Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burl 

ington «St, London, W.l, quoting No 

8.53/52 tor Senior Scientific Officers, and 

3. 52.52, S. 128/52 for the other posts 


¢ ‘ITY of Leicester 
‘ Reception Hostel, Kirby 
ations are invited tor the 
w Superintendent and Matron at the above 
Hostel, which accommodates 22 children, age 
ange S-15 vears. The Hostel, which was 
newly equipped and furnished in September, 
1y¥s is a well-appointed, non-institutional 
building in its own grounds. Preference will 
ye given to graduates or certificated male 
teachers, and the Matron should if possible 
hold a qualification in nursing. The duties in- 
clude the organisation of the Hostel as an 
Observation Centre on modern lines and the 
Superintendent and Matron will be expected 
to collaborate closely with the visiting Medical 
Officer and members of the Consultant Psy- 
chological Service, Probation Officers, ete 
The vacancy arises due te the promotion of 
the present Superintendent and Matron 
Salary scale Superintendent: £300 £15 to 
£525 per annum or Burnham Scales for a 
qualified teacher Matron CISOx £10 to 

/00 per annum residential emoluments 
valued at £148 per annum. This joint appoint- 
ment 18 superannuable and subject to a satis 
factory medical examination, Further informa- 
tion and forms of application may be obtained 
trom the Children’s Officer, 20 Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, and, when complete d, should 
be returned by December 13 Kenneth 
Goodacre, Town Clerk 


Ww! LL-educated woman required to 
as interviewing official in a busy 
sondel Department in Central London re 
vious eXperience not necessary but real 
stanuaa required for peak periods. Hours 10 
am.-S p.m Initial salary £6 19s. p.w 
Wate giving full particulars to Box NS.874 
LPB, 110 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
JINEWOOD Herts, 
matron and 2 teachers (one for 
El vabeth Strachan, Ware 


Chilidren’s Committee 
Musloe. Appli 
joint appointment 


train 
rer 


Amwellbury 


requires 
nursery) 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
( ‘ITY of Leicester 
4 Desturd Boys 
City Council, Managers of this Approved 
School, invite applications from suitably 
qualified men for the non-resident post of 
Weifare Officer. The person appointed will 
be responsible for the atter-care of boys who 
left Approved Schools and who live in 
North Lincolnshire and Nottinghams shire 
Salary at present on the scale £3 
0 per annum, with minimum of 
30 years of age, and efficiency bar 
per annum No house is provided 
successful applicant will be expected 
centrally within his area. Possession 
will! be an advantage and allowances 
use on duty will be paid 
down by the Leicester 
Council. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Children’s Officer, 20, Millstone 
Leicester, to whom all completed 
cations should be returned by December 
1952 —Kenneth Goodacre, Town Cler 


Children’s Committee 
Schoo! ie eicester 


and the 
to reside 
vi a car 
for necessary 
scale laid 


Ci TY of Leicester Children’s Committee. 
4Desford Boys’ School, Nr. Leicester. Ap- 
plications are invited from State Registered 
Nurses for the post of Resident Nurse to 
be responsible for the health of the boys at 
this Junior Appr wed School (200 boys aged 
9-15 years). The school is situated eight 
miles West of Leicester, Salary and condi- 
tions of service are as laid down by the 
Whitley Council with a commencing salary 
of £375 per annum rising by annual incre- 
ments of £15 to £495 per annum. A deduc- 
tion of £130 per annum is made for board 
residence, et Applications, which should 
be accompanied by two recent testimonials 
and the names of two referees, should be 
addressed to the Headmaster, Desford Boys’ 
School, Destord, Leicester, from whom tur- 
ther particulars may be obtained. Closing 
date for applications is within 14 days of 
the appearance of _ this ac erlisement 
Kenneth Goodacre, Town € 


SHOMAS House, Berkhamsted. 

Housemaster and Housemistress (C. of 
E.) required to take charge of groups of 
approximately 15-20 children aged 11-15 in this 
co-educational boarding school. Salary (man 
£400 per annum, (woman) £300 per annum 
(plus cost of living fn at present £20 
per annum) plus board and lodging during 
term time. Duties include out-of-school super- 
vision, recreation, hobbies and individual wel- 
fare, Usual school holidays. Good accom- 
modation, close to buses, shops, etc, Pension- 
able achelor accommodation only available 
Possibilities of teaching at a later date for 
extra remuneration Teaching, Social Science 
« Youth Service qualifications desirable. 
Apply in writing within 7 days giving full 
particulars age, experience, last employment, 
with copies oi references to The Warden 
Thomas Coram House, Ashiyns School, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts 


PPLICATIONS are 


Coram 


invited for the post 
of full-time Warden tor the Horncastle 
District Youth Centre (mixed). Salary 
ising by £20 per annum Apply 
Hon, Sec., Mr. J. A. Armstrong, 
Street, Horncastle, Lincs, for full par 
ticulars and applicatjon forms 


V TEST Sussex County Council 
Mother is needed at St. Christopher's 
Reception Home, Rustington, Nr -ittie 
hampton. which accommodates 20 children in 
the age range 3-15 Applicants should have 
a real interest in the needs of children separ 
ated from theic homes and particularly in the 
purpose of a Reception Home, i¢., the wel 
tare and observation during a limited stay of 
children for whom a long-term plan of care 
is mecessary The salary will be £293 16s 
per annum from which £75 8s is deducted 
tor board and lodging Preference will be 
to applicants holding Home Office 

Care Certificate. There is no 

modation available for staff children 
cation forms and further particulars from the 
Children’s Officer, County Hall, Chichester 
T. ©. Hayward, Clerk of the County Council 


Vv ACANCIES exist for Assistant Secre 
taries with Y.M.C.A.s in England. These 
posts offer an opportunity of full- time service 
with a world-wide Movement eye 
invited from men between 21 and Appli- 
cants should have a sense of Christian voca- 
tion, a good education; leadership ability in 
religious, social, educational and physical 
activities with youth, and good health. Write, 
iving full particulars of experience and —_ 
Reattons, to ll 7 are Secr 
National Council of Y.N A.s, 112 
Russell Street, London O CA 


C A. Watts & Co., Ltd., publishers of 
* bovoks on Science, Literary and Religious 
Criticism, and Human Affairs, have a vacancy 
for a General Editor. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for an enterprising man with 
progressive outlook Experience of editing 
a knowledge of publishing, and suitable con- 
tacts, are essential, Write giving full qualifi- 
cations, which will be treated in strict confi- 
dence, to Managing Director, C. A. Watts & 
Co, Ltd § Johnson's Court, Fleet 
E.C4 


Great 


CKWORTH = School, Nr Pontetract, 

Yorkshire. Applications are invited for 
the position of Headmaster of this co-educa 
tional Boarding School of 400 pupils. Appli- 
cants must be members of the Society of 
Friiods Applications should be addressed 
not later than December 1, 1952, to Gervase 
L.. Ford (the Chairman of the School Com 
mittee), 61 Albion St.. Leeds, 1, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained, 


A House 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


TNIVERSITY College of Leicester 
cations are invited for a 
the Department of Physics 
lars may be obtained 
whom applicatio 
ber 29 


Appli- 
Lectureship in 
Further particu- 
trom the Registrar, to 
18 should be sent by Novem- 
RESIDENT Warden required at the Bir- 
mingham Settlement, Kingstanding, in 
April, 1953. Situated on large housing estate 
Applicants are required to state age, experi 
ence and sal equired with testimonials and 
the names of two referees by Dec, 15, to 
Secretary Birmingham Settlem rent, 610 
Kingstanding Rd., Birmingham, 22 


N ANCHESTER University Setrleme Ap 
A plications re invited from suitably 
qualified men for the post of Youth Club 
his is an interesting post with con- 
siderable possibilities For turther partict 
lars and application form write to the Warde 
20 Every St.. Manchester, 4 
RANSLATOR (woman 
by a large commercial 
continental and overseas 
must be German by birth and have resided 
recently in Germany. Knowledge of current 
technical and scientific terms and good typing 
speed necessary. Age limit 40. The position ts 
permanent and pensionable at age 55. Write 
giving full details, to Box 5044 


IVISIONAL Organiser tor Dhivision 10 

Glasgow and West of Scotland 

> able to lecture on a number 

Salary £435, rising to 

Superannuation scheme Apply by 

December 7, to J. P. M. Millar, General 
Secretary, N.C.L.¢ Tillicoultry, Scotland. 

pus! {SHERS require 

ing publicit 

year; good prospects 

Box 502 


( *OMPETENT Se retary 
‘some knowledge C e. work, reqd, at 
sm4ll residential schoo! maladjusted 
children £250 p.a. plus & lodging 
Apply Warden, Bodenham Manor, Hereford, 
naming two referees 


TATIONAL 
L full-time 
partment, 
ment with Manager, 
Street, London, c 
SWICKENHAM 
looking for home as 
professional wornan (34 
ing school Good outings 
Experience & refs. essentl. Box $041 
EXPER! NCED Matron and Assistant 
quired in January for co-educational 
school in West Country with proportion of 
difficult children. Box 4611 
( OOK 
4 1953 
Main Duty 


~German required 
undertaking with 
interests. Applicant 


intelligent 
trainee, nominal 


Write full 


enterpris- 
salary first 
details to 


Bookkeeper, with 


Union of Stude: 
packer-collector tor 
able to drive. Interview 


requires 
»k De- 
appr ynat- 

sleigh 


Book Dept., 
1. EUS 


ordering and 

meal average 40 children 

£200 p.a. resident. School 

stating qQualificauons and experie 

B. I. Grove, 51 Glebe ilace, I 

*DUCATED girl. Post 

4 Agent to exp, stenographer and typist, 
knowledge of and interest in Lit. MSS 

inds sceign languag antage 

particulars, please, to Box 


posts 


5. 


offered by Literary 


ndon, 


Fullest 


interesting selection of carrying 
opportunity for intelligent girls 
with shorthand-typing or book-keeping 
fessional, political, commercial. St. Stephen's 
Secretariat, 38 Parliament St., $.W.1. WHI. 
0606. No charge to staff 
COMPE TENT Shorthand-Typist re 
‘ with experience, to act as 
Distribution Officer Film 
advantage but not essential Commencing 
£6 10s. ¥.30-5.30 Alternate Satur- 
British Film Institute, 4, Great Russell 
W.C.1l. Museum 0581 
\ TELL-known old-established leading pub 
lishers rearran territory requir 
representatives North, Scotland 
and Ireland. Full particulars to Sales Man 
ager, Box 4988 
IBERAL Jewish 
4 School Teacher 
mornings 10 to 12.30 
28 St. John’s Wood, 
RITISH 


quires 


juired, 
secretary to 
knowledge an 


Synagogue Religion 
required for Sunday 
A pps to the Principal 


Actors’ iam Association re 

shorthand-tvpist. Salary on Cle 
Administrative Workers’ Union scale 

£7 15s p.w Interesting work and 4 


good 
conditions. Applications to 8 Harley St.. W.1 
OTOR 
N 


theatre 
woman for 
tury 


mechanic required for mobile 
able tend generating plant, : 
general domestic assistance 
Theatre, 16 Station Road, Hinckley 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
DART -time work wanted London or Wind 
sor by student aged 3. Qualified driver 
and excellent character Harman, Fiat 5, 
Clewer Lodge, Windsor 
7 XPD. Secretary Sh. 
4 Periods. ARC. 17 
INGUIST-telephonist 
4 urgently requires situation where 
Spanish, Italian, French and German, exten- 
sive knowledge ‘of the Continent, organising 
and driving experience can be of use to export 
firm, travel agency, etc. ‘Phone Perivale 98383, 
or write Box 48 


XPD. Sec. Sh 
4 Evng. Wk 


Typist free occasional 

65, Bx. 1 

(G.P.O. trained) 
fluent 


Typist reqs. pt.-time job 
-end work cons: CUN. Ov015. 





Jation, November 22, 1957 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED —sontinued © 


SUBSCRIBER strongly recommends womar 
of exceptional integrity & ability, 35, with 
daughter 8, fluent German, good Freach, wide 
secretarial experience, typing & shorthand, ex 
cellent taste, manners and appearance 
gently needing new post, pref. with 
accommodation self & daughter, who i 
faith <« 5169 


Sv GGEstT [ONS for employment would be 

very much appreciated by young man who 
is more than a little tired of stereotyped 
values, but still interested Some 
experience labouring, army, aching, office 
work, writing, organising, comm. travelling 
Smettering Italian and German ery wi 
travelled, mixed all “ classes,”’ broad interests 
k views, free from -isms. No anchors, 32 & fit 
Attainments, education & bank balance 
limited, but enthusiasm for hard work when 
given reasonably free hand Box 4654 


I A.F. Widow competent secretary, 

class refs., banking, legel, literary 
keen, adaptable, regs. post. Pt.-time 
to permit continuation voluntary 
but full-time if necessary Box 


HONEsT, intelligent, tactful, single, 

man-porter, 40, secks employment. Schoo! 
Certificate, studied art, can drive, type. keep 
books to T.B. and speak French. Box 4535 


"TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


Porteous will type your Thesi 
Play or Technical MS. Efficient 
sery., highly recom. by prominent 
79 Hamilton Rd., Felixstowe, Suffolk 
LLUSTRATED a iplicating for broadsheets 
and folders. Copy yping oe Copy 
Service Ma abaronis Court, 1. Tel 
GERrard 0791 
( ‘OMPETENT Typewriting Service 
4A MSS., etc. Moderate fees. MAT 
N ILDRED  Furst—Typewriting Ihe 
Novels, Plays, Film Scripts, Scientific 
MSS., etc., ¢ »pied by intelligent typists under 
personal supervision. Careful checking. Ger- 
ench, Latin work done. 7 days’ service 
of any length by arrangement, 24-hr. 
ting service, 267 Goldhurst Terrace, 
London, N.W.6. MAT. 7479 
UTHORS’ MSS 
4 fully typed. Business documents copied 
Mrs. Taylor, 34 Peel St., W 8. PARk 5504. 
|B gee PLICATING ( typing / verbatim 
efficient and express 
Please  elephorie BAY. 1786 
BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 
House, Victoria St., S.W.1 
First-class typing Rapid d 
colours), ciccularising, theses, 
MBS, Jolly will type 
haring Cross 
Ssae ay FRE. 8640 
RELIABLE 
Experienced secs. 
Hornsey Rd., N.19 ARC 
STELLA Fisher Bureat 15 
All office staff— perma and 
Dupletg., Translations. WHI. 


 first- 


tho 
youth work, 
4961 


handy 


writers 


at., 
2659 


heses care- 


Scripts, I 


report 
service 


187 Abbey 
(ABB. 3772 
licating (in 
testimonials, etc. 


yt duplicate it f 
W.C.2 


Strand, 
Typing, 


you R_ Secretarial problems solved at 
by Dryden Office Service, 15 
St., Strand, W.C.2. TEM, 7237. 
duplicating, translations, staff. 


JEAN McDougall for typir g, translations 
24-hour duplicating service. 31 Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 58 9, 
7PHE Hampstead Secretarial Bureau 
: work by intelligent typists 
ing, speedy service. 24 | 
Translations. Mod. 
Hill, London, N.W AM. 8879 
RANSLATION English into French, 
by qualified daughter of French journalist, 
recently res. in England, for publrs., fastuon 
business agencies. S. Feugere, 5S rue de la 
republique, Ecouen (Seine et Oise 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
SOUTH Cornwall, n: 
ing traditional 
kitchen, bathroom, larder, el 
heater, Elsan. Smil. gdn 
F’hold o.n.o. Redgrave 
SUTTON -hous e, 2 
age; £2,300. Box 


re ECH 
room, 


once 
avistock 


Typing, 


Efficient 
Careful check- 
hours for duplicating. 
jrneeees, 2a Downshire 


Cadgwith 
cottage, 3 


« ch arm 
bed., 2 rec 
immersion 
erage avail 
Kuggar, Helston 


bed., 
4880 


a 


ounge, kit 


Three bedrooms, kitchen 

w.c. Main water, drains, ¢ 
mins. shops, buses, quiet position overlooking 
Cardigan Bay, | acre gdn. Freehold £700 or 
offer. Box 4892 


FULHAM Rd.. S.W.6. A doctor's 
maintained house for sale. 9 ro 

& bath. Garden 
Freehold £2,500 
West Ken. Station. FUL. 3101 


For Sale: Windmill 
electric light & power 
bedrm. house. Garage 2 cars, Easy garden 
On ridge in mid-Kent. Cheap for quick sale 
Ring Benenden 2138 after 7 p.m 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BBOTSHOLME School, 

Several scholarships of values 
per annum, are being offered to 
tween the ages of i104 and 12 secking entry 

Abbotsholme in Septentber, 1953 
take place at the schoo! during the 
holidays. Further particulars may be 
tained from the Headmaster. Postal address 
Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire 


living 


wel 


Possession 


Cookes & Burrell, opp 


partly converted 
and modernised 4 


Derbyshire 
up to £100 
boys be 
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LECTURE COURSES, etc.—continued _ 


JNIVERSITY of London Institute of Edu- 
cation. Course for the Diploma in the 
Teaching of Educationally Sub-Normal C hil- 
dren. A course of training leading to the 
above-named Diploma is open to qualified 
teachers who are already teaching, or who 
wish to teach, in special schools or in classes 
for backward children in ordinary schools 
They must have had satisfactory teaching ex- 
perience, and except in exceptional circum- 
Stances it is unlikely that candidates will be 
accepted who have had less than five years’ 
teaching experience. The course is not in- 
tended to provide primary training as a 
teacher. The course is full-time, extends over 
an academic year and: is recognised as a Sup- 
plementary Course. Grants from the Ministry 
of Education are available to cover fees; in 
certain circumstances Local Education 
Authorities are able to grant leave with pay. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, University of London Institute of 
Education, Malet St. W.C.1. Application 
forms must be returned as soon as possible 
and in any case not later than February 1, 1953. 


HE ANOVER School of Modern Languages 

All Languages. English for Foreigners. 
Intensive Courses, Day & Evng. Classes. Pri- 
vate Tuition, Preparation for Exams. Lec- 
tures - French Liserecuee in French, every 
Wed., 8.15. a ES arranged. 1 
Hanover 8q., W.1 GRO. 7347. 


LANGUAGE “Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages and School of En; lish 
for Foreign Nationals, 63 Oxford St., W.1. Tel. 
Gerrard 8531-2. All Foreign Languages taught 
in day and re classes, or private lessons; 
beginners and all grades. Intensive Daily 
Classes in English and preparation for Cam- 
bridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


/ DMINIST RATIVE and Secretarial Train- 
ing. Expert advice on careers. Individual 
care. G posts found for all qualified stu- 
dents, Courses for Political, Hospital, ee 
and Library work; Journalism, Advertising 
L anguages and Foreign a aa 
aaadhes- 
Resident and 





ates Scholarships available. 
day students. A W. Loveridge, M.A. 
Cantab.), St. God iric’s Secretarial Coliese, 
2 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3 am. 598 


(COMPLE TE “Secretarial = and 
shorter courses for graduates or older 
students at Davies's, White Lodge, 2 Addison 
Rd., W.14. Telephone : Park o. 


E ARN Languages 
4 Pelma uages Institute teaches 
French, German, Spanish, Italian without the 
use of English; the method is explained in 
four little books, one for each language; write 
for book and specimen lessons, sent gratis, 
post free. (Reduced fees for serving and ex- 
Service members of H.M. Forces.) Pelman 
Languages Institute, 67 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore St., London, W.1 


CORONATION Year students joining ‘the 
4 Langham Secretarial College on January 5 
next will receive an extra month’s tuition free 
of charge for tours and background lectures 
Enre!l now. Vacancies limited. Prospectus: 
Principal, 18 ome uraven Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. (MAY. 
SHOR aaa —— in English, French, 
German, also French conversational classes 
Latin for Matric. &c., Russian, Italian. Ley, 
54 Manchester St., W.1. WEL. 1739. 


[NTE NSIVE Secretarial Training (Gregg), 
also evg. classes iE typing Frances 
71. 


King, 3 Harrington Rd., $.W.7. Ken. 47 


SHOR’ THAND - Typing ~ North 
“ Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Rd., 
offers six-months’ intensive part-time 
(2 mornings and 3 afternoons weckly 
course begins January 5. Write, call or 
GUL. 1154. 
FRENCH, Russian & English for foreigner 
are among the languages to be studied in 
comfortable informal atmosphere at the Lan 
guage Centre, Gayton Road, N.W.3. Expd. 
teachers, mod. fees. HAM. 9097 


MAN came to the Isobel Cripps Centre 
4 suffering from a pain in his back. He 
was told we did not give treatment, but that 
we could teach him to stand and walk better. 
Having for a long time had no relief from 
being a patient he decided to be a pupil 
instead. He has learnt now to stand and 
walk rather well. His pain has disappeared 
Moral: The way you use your body deter- 
mines how well it works. Partics.: Sec., 
Lansdowne Rd., London, W.11. Park 7222 


XPERT tuition in interpretation and tech 
¥ nique of pianoforte- ie eschetizky 
Method. Tanya Polunin L.R.A.M. BAY. 2816 


PERSONAL 


CHRISTMAS Would any capable, perhaps 
4 lonely young woman hel p with 4 cheer 
ful children over Xmas h ays? Dec 16 Jan. 
14. Comf. Hampstead H ce. Box 4836 
UALIFIED doctor, 25, wants year’s break 
from Hospital duty, seeks post as general 
help to London docter’s wife. Box 4811 
I ADY potter wishes to contact another 
4 lady or gentleman, to help run pottery 
club on Sussex coast. Box 4822 
YUBLISHER atop uncivilised Welsh moun 
tain offers cottage, exchange occasional 
help children and secretarial. Box 4824 
ONDON O ‘ce Address, S.W.1, available 
4 reputable assccn. or person. Box 4912 


x 
N.W 3. 
courses 
Next 
phone 
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"A PRESENT to write home about—and 
with! Writing becomes a sheer delight 
with the new Olivetti “ Scribe ” portable type- 
writer. As beautiful to look at as it is to use, 
with all the features of a full-size machine, the 
Scribe" is precision built for a lifetime of 
service. Complete in attractive carrying case, 
it costs £29 10s. (no P.T.) and can be seen at 
typewriter dealers and the better stores 
Alternatively, write for literature or call at 
British Olivetti’s showrooms, 10 tkeley 
Square, W.1, or 115 Kingsway, W.C.2 


NTERNATIONAL Union of Socialist 
Youth (1LU.S.Y. Travel Service, Lad.) 
offers inexpensive winter holidays at socialist 
centres in France, Germany, Austria, ood 
Norway and elsewhere. Details U.S.Y., 
Strutton Grnd., London, S.W.1 


ABB. case. 
HE Nonesuch Singers, present membership 
about 20, vacancies all voices. Motets, 

masses, Madrigals of the Renaissance period, 

also modern works planned. Amateurs. Prac- 

tice Thursdays. Ronald Smith, 31 Elm Park 

Gardens, $.W.10 

te Poet RY 


turous 


Periodical,” a new and adven 
poetry magazine Send Is. 
P.O. to Irene Coates, 9 Halifax Rd., Cam 
bridge. Contributions welcomed 


*RIENDS here and overseas will appreciate 
“ This England, 1952,” illus. by Anton 
2s. 6d. (2s. 9d. post free to any address) 


YOUNG widow, desiring companionship, 
offers comf. home to lady free rent, close 
Sth, Woodford Central Line Tube. Box 5062 


CHBIST MAS lively festivi 
¢ mild climate. 
to Box 5114 


ambitious, wide in- 

terests, no ties, sick of merely existing, 
secks interesting, rewarding work home 
abroad. Anything considered. Box 4975 
SAILING Barge moored near St. Paul’s. An 
arts club is being formed te 
recitals, dancing, etc. Ring CEN. 284 


CUSHIONS for Xmas presents. ~ Hain 
4 square, beautiful covers, 25s. each. Cash 
with order Thomas, c/o 3i Maurice Walk, 
London, N.W.11 
WINTER Sports in the Black Forest 
Private board in health resort 2,700 ft 
Moderate terms. Rox 480¢ 
M40R« A—To let from Jan, 1, 5-bed 
room villa, 8gns. monthly. PROspect 
3267 after 7 p.m. or write Box 5034 
ECTURERS, Public Speakers and Brains 
4 Trust members are invited to submit 
——*, of experience, subject and fee to 
Jarvey Unna, Literary and Lecture Agent, 61 
Chandos House, London, S.W.1 
7 NGLISH lessons from experienced teacher. 
4 "Phone WEL. 7685 
TALIAN lady reqd. for Ital. lessons, 
Putney; gd. conversationalist. Box 4990. 


YUITAR 
J mon 


homely but 
ties, Cornwall By sea, 
Moderate terms. Stamped env 


N USICIAN (m 26 


Palmer St., 


lessons. Technique 
Few vacs resnakov 4354 


MoM“! E student offers 4 months S.W. France 
4 1953, exchange winter accom. anywhere 
Gt. Britain Box 4965 


‘KI with famous Kitzbuehbel Ski school, 16 
days from £24 10s., spending moncy 
10s. To individual collecting party 15, 
holiday. Particulars from Box 5122, 


JITAMIN B. Your full daily requirement 
of essential B vitamins is provided by one 
dessertspoonful of pleasant-tasting Vita-Yeast 
From Chemists, 3s. and 5s 
YRAPHOLOGICAL Expert, scientifically 
J trained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appointment 
of staff, partnerships, matrimonial affairs, child 
guidance, etc.) Write to Graphological 
Bureau, 1 Woodside, Erskine Hill, N.W.11 


TATURE Cure in Action. Qualified Prac- 
I titioners, discussions and demonstrations 
Organic farm & creative workshops. Brochure: 
Sec., Blunham House, Bedfordshire. 


ROBERT George Miles. Psychologist, 70 
\. Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982 
] AKE R St. School of Dancing (97). Priv. 
lessns/classes Ballrm. dancing. W . 4841. 
NU RSERY group near Regent's Park. 2-5 
years. Reasonable fees. Fully trained 
staff. Ambassador 2593 
CONCERT Pianist, trained 
4 school, takes pupils all stages. VIC 
V JRITE about “ You ”—and 
your income. Send for Free 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. B.A. School of 
Successful Writing, Ltd., 17, Coventry St, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
“ALLER “ Status’ Shoes for men increase 
height, improve posture. Stamp, detuils 
Status Shoe Co. (S.85) George St., W.1 


Theory / Har 
A 


“in Godowsky 
0820 


increase 
3 


ROAD accident in 7 invoives a dog. Train 

your dog and keep him alive. Learn how 
Write for Correspondence Course Prospectus 
to (CN) National Canine. penance League. 10 
Seymour St., London, : 


Write tor Profit in — Time ; 
Ideal Hobby. Send 23d. —_. for 
“ Subjects that Sell Today” (a special bulle- 
tin) aod informative prospectus, Regent In- 
stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
i sDY  shorthand-tyist book-keeper re 


quires evening work Own machine 
Mountview 7052 evenings 








NDEX to Vol. XLITI (Jan.-June, 1952) now 
2 post free ‘ew STATESMAN 


available, 2s., 
& Nation, Great Turnstile, WC 


WINTER Sports Party, December 6, to 
Austria taken out by young naval officer, 
has vacancies for few others; also Christmas 
and New Year parties to Lech and Obergurgl. 
16 days’ holiday from 28} Lens Erna Low, 
47 Old Brompton Rd., S.W KEN. 9225 


BBATT Toys. We have for 20 years been 
s pioneering toys appropriate to each age of 
child. The toys are so strong, they are often 
passed on to other children when the original 
owners have finished with them, Visit our 
shop in good time Shoppers by post should 
write for free illustrated catalogue tw Dept. 
$.7, 94 Wimpole St., London, W.1 
CHRIST MAS Cards, Original designs (6d.- 
2s. 3d.) from The Caravel Press, 85 Bed 
ford Gdns., London, W.8. Samples post free. 
LL kinds of bookcases from geod and 
4% cheap Utility to the famous Festival of 
Britain Unix units. Ask for The Phenix 
Gallery bookcase leaflets (M3), or call at 38 
William IV Street at Charing Cross. 


( ‘HRISTMAS/New Year holiday Try 
‘ something mew this year and spend a 
carefree Christmas with an informal house- 
party near London Traditional Christmas 
fare and festivities, log fires, interesting con 
versation and dancing. Erna Low, 47 Old 
Brompton Road, London, §.W.7. KEN, 9225 


YUusosi AVIA Slovenia; winter sports 

Departure Dec. 20; 16 days ine; £28. 

“V" form £8. Holiday Friendship Service, 

445 Strand, W.C.2 

(CHRISTMAS Cards of exquisite Oriental 
4 design, 3s. 6d. for set of six cards, in 

cluding envelopes. Sample dispatched on re 

quest (please enclose postage Cathay Arts, 

Ltd., 27 Nassau St., London 1 

PRY ATE Winter Sports Party to Kitzbuhel, 

Tyrol, has vacancies Dec 

Jan. 6. Good hotel. Cost £24. Box 5064 

Six my studio at 30 Abbey 

7 N.W.8, will 


not be ready by 


Gardens, 
Christmas 
I can arrange for few appointments at 5 
Paddington St. for those who want a studio 
portrait by Anthony Panting. Visits to your 
home can also be booked at MAI 3200 or a 
message left with Finders at WELbeck 6655 
( *ONSOLIDATE your French. Group meets 

4 for literary and topical discussion one 
evening a week in private house, Wimbledon 
For details telephone WIM. 0568 


FRENCH tuition by French 


student. 6s, per 
hour. Write Box 4895 


BE Taller Adhit men's shoes increase 
height 2in. Normal appearance. Details: 
City Shoe Co. (Rm. 80), 147, Holborn, E.C.1, 
FINnauT —Winter Sports for adults and 
children at lovely Swiss village. Accom- 
panied parties or individual travel. C. Rac- 
kett, Bonhams, Yapton, Sussex rel. 256. 
NCOME Tax matters attended to 
books written up, weckl monthly, 
annually. 1 be Jones, 15 Nassington Road, 
London, N.W "hone Hampstead 


"INGSTON Clinic, Edinburgh, 9, “ The 
home of modern Nature Cure.” Illus 
trated brochure giadly sent on request 


¢ UICKEN your French, 
Florestan Company, 36, Down- 


7s. 6d. 
side Road, Sutton, Surrey. Excellent present. 


JERSES to order for (almost) an 
Moderate charges. Allan M 
Wavertree Nook Rd., Liverpool, | 


A FILM Show arranged to suit children of 
4 all ages. Book now for 34 winter 
parties. HAMpstead 2551 


( UICKHAND in one week-cr rapid 
note-taking using ordi writing. 
Details M.A. Educational Service (N.S.N.) 

119 Brent St., N.W.4 

THE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience vo those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 

NM ONTHLY Salaries Loan Co., Ltd., 6 

Chandos St., Cavendish Square, W.1, 

LAN. 5714. Personal loans from £30. 

DJHILIP HUMPHREYS Psychologist, 69 69 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, $.W.7, 
Kensington 8042 


I ALL, Leic Sq., with licd. food counter. 
Meetings, socials, ligns. evg. WHI 367 8. 
5S Wanted—a 16-day ski holiday for 
under £30, skis & lessons inc! Found 
in Harold Ingham’s winter programme 


Pp? R.S.V.P. 15 St. John's Road, Har 
row 


Traders’ 


Vocabulet cards, 


»eocasion, 


Laing, 19 


your 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


“ASTEFPULLY furn. bed-si., C.H., own 
tel. ext., in quiet nr. Hmpst. Heath 
close buses and Tube <( pw Box 5136 


T° ke ‘ } Large divan-room in 
north Pieca 
10s. single, £3 

double 

© let, attractive « c furn. flat, lounge 
bedroom, kitchen-—bathroon Charm 

ing situation, Golders Green SPE. 2160. 

SINGLE room to let well furnished 

S corated « my fucilitir 


week. MAI. 1 
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I LOOMSBURY Furn. bach. flat with 
phone, to let. Rem 26s. wkly. 2nd Fir 
3 small rms. (icl. kit., bath comb.), F, & F 
at value £300. Immed. possess. HOL 
before 10.30 a.m, Box 5021 
LUXURIOUSLY furnished double bed 
room with hot and cold running water 
gas fire and ring, strip lighting; Yale jocks 
£43 10s. weekly. Ideal for two ladies. Hali 
fax, 89a Alexandra Rd London, N 
Phone MAlda Vale 3436 (mornings only 


I ELSIZE Pk. 2 furn. rooms 
one girl 40s Box 4957 


3918 


share kit. Suit 


furn. bed.-sit, room with 
Quiet house Telepbone 
facils. H. & C. N.12. Box 
LEASANT furn 
close Finchley 


break 
Cent 
4751 
room to let, use kitchen, 
Road Tube. Box 4896 
~ ENSINGTON: Bed-sitting-room, £3 3s 
per week. H« Table top gas cooker 
Light and linen provided. Tel. WEStern 4097 
before 9.15 a.m. or after 6 p.m 
Fur RNISHED bed-sitting-room, gas ring, 
gas fire, 32s. 6d. p.w. No service. 81 Stile 
Hall Gdns., W.4. CHI. 4166 
t IGHGATE furnished cent heated 
Georgian house, 4 beds., Dec.-July inc 
ligns. weekly MOU, 7230 
SHLBY Court, 7 Leinster Square, W.2 
Phone BAY. 4253 Lux. serv. rooms, 
bed, breakfast, dinner optional. Moderate 
7 ENWYN Private Hotel, 29, West Crom- 
well Rd., §.W.5. FRO. 1000. Near Barls 
four H. & C. ait rms. Personal atn. Bed 
breakfast from 12s Meals optional. 
; or 2 furn. rooms, ckg. facils., use bathrm 
et friendly home Colonials 
SPE. 2512 or write Box 1 
home, part. board 


( UIERT e, 
students / bus, people 
bes or single bed-sit.-room 

Par Phone Willesden 1644 


PUR. bedrm., c. htg., part. board; mod 
block jens. RIV. 5882. Box S089 


I ED- Sitting 


tured home near 


heating. Ckg 


welcome 


Ideal for 
NORth 2647 


Brondesbury 


Room in comfortable, cul- 
Brighton available for 
woman or girl doing prof. w wk Box 4723. 


‘THE Contine ntal, 10 Albany Rd. St. 
Leonards welcomes perm, resi 
dents appreciating gd. food, congenial atmo- 
sphere, £260 p.a. (couple £420), full board 
*PACIOUS 5-room low-rent flet: wish ex 
change for smaller 3-4 room dino S.W 
district, Box 5074 
I ESPERATE Yng. married cple living 
Box 4838 


apart yrs., reqs. unf. flat 
PROP. lady reqs. immed. pt./unfur, flatlet, 
kit. Really mod. Handy Holborn. Box 488 
F' RNISHED flat, bedrooms, Dec, 15 
Jan, 10, or for 2 weeks, Box $092 
] ACHELOR sks. bed-sit., 
Lond. pref, Away wkends 
Seg: my lady working in London wishes 
live with British family to improve her 
English. Box 4962 
D® reqs. s/c accomm. W 
sible thereto £4 p.w. max 


breakfast, Cent 
Box $0 


London or acces 
Box 4955 


So5 Mother of limited means and son, 
& rs.. must find 2 unfurn. rms. by Jan 
Hampstead prefd. Box 5031 


Prepd. baby-sit 


t IGHLY domesticated bachelor ‘aged 31 
secks accommodation in Weybridge 
(Surrey) area where interest in music would 


be sympathetically received. Box 4886 
SCHOOLS 


*OOD manners, sound education, happy 
J home for boys over three at Staddles, 
Chute Lodge, Near Andover 


"THE New School, Kings Langley “Herts 
Day and Boarding School for boys and 
girls from 6 to 18 he well-balanced and 
Somprehensive method of education, based on 
Rudolf Steiner's principles, avoids carly 
specialisation and aims at unfolding the indivi- 
dual faculties and gifts of the child while 
developing truly social impulses. Preparation 
for School Leaving Examinations, Moderate 
fees. Prospectus on request 


Epsom, psrent 
progressive and co-educational 
children to explore their world 
skills with friendly co-cpera 
suthoritarian pressure from 
staff and parents e welcome enquiries 
from parery of genuinely progressive out 
look who wish to take an active interest in 
the development of their children. Vacancy 
for Junior boarder in January, 1953 


S°: CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth 
. Co-education to 18 years in an open-air 
atmosphere of ordered freedom, Applications 

r vacancies from 1953 considered. H. Lyn 


Hart s, M.A B.; Mrs. Lyn J. Harris, M.A 


*T. Nicholas School, 39 Albyn Place, Aber 
school for boys and girls 
5-15. Directors: John R. Allan, M.A., Mrs 
Jean Allan, M.A., John Mackie 


WE 1 gig hee School, Wetherby, Yorks 
Recognised and co-educational 
pr Ab. ive but ciplined Small 
preparation for G.C.B. at all 
Music and Crafts 
Headmaster 


Sherwood School 
encourages 
and master its 

tion rather than 


be deen A day 


classes 
levels, ox 
Emphasis 
Kenneth 


cepuonal 
on initiative 4 
( Barnes 
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ENTERTAINMENTS ! EXHIBITIONS —contioued LECTURES AND MEETINGS —continued LECTURES AND MEETING 3—continued 
< 


EMBASSY, Pri 3211, Tues., Fri, 8: Sat. $ | a ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints | (‘ONWAY Discussion Circlf South Place OUGLAS Jay, M.P., on “Britain's Econo- 
& &.30; Thurs., 2.30, Sun, 7.30 (mems } n show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, WC oi HE Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion mic Survival,” pth Fabian Avauene Lec- 
Peter Ustinov s “ High Balcon a E. Corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 4 Wc. WwW a kiv ad ssions ¢ ware Tues., » No wv. 25, 7.15. Livingsto Hall, 
~ -~ = > ; bra yf “uesdays a F ; e $ t door. 
ARTS. Tem. 3334. Evs. (ex. Mon 0 ARI. BORO GH, 17/18 Old Bond St, ~ ui 2 = intony PI a 3 : mn. > 25. estminster. Tkts. 2s, 6d,, 4s. at dod 
#% St., Sun., 8. ay Compton in Jou an Gericault . s k ute se of. our Mu : , » aa COHN Freeman, M.P., on “A Socialist 
Cocteau's * The Hot Terrors.”” Mems. 5 M B.A pa. 1820—in : Ta al “9 . wn : 715 Way to Peace”, at Chelsea Town Hal! 
i R R y, Collection. Junior ct oup 1 ; N 28. at K & « 
ery’s Rodin Group / f +: » i ridhe Nov Miss A Gooding i ov. 28, at 8 p.m. Kensington & Cne. 


INIT ( } Sure e n he r P - 
L NITY . rangers in th students 1s. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. } iia a Fabian Society. Admittance free 


Land.” ‘ Russian Filo : 
* Childhood Maxim Corki Tues., Nov Wie HAPEL Art Gallery’: East Bo 5 ( he British Psycho- Nations Social Club ‘China To 
25, 7.30 p.m n Academy 1952; daily 11-6 odays ’ é y 1 Soci nvite you to attend > by Dr. Horace Joules (recentty te 
closed Mondays. Until Decer bee t the annual * Ernest .” Lecture, entitled turned from China Thursday, November 
Behaviour r Sires which will be 27, 8 pm. Great ¢ umberland Hall, Bryan 
} ston St., Marble Arch, W.1 (behind Cum- 
of Medicine in the Barnes Hall of that Society berland Hotel Que tions and Discussion 
on Mon., December 1, 3.15 p.m., OY Pro- Non-members Is D at doa 
fessor Roger W. Russell, Ph.D } EAR Prof. —- D. N. Pritt, Gordon 
TPs TITUTE. of Contemporar Arts, 1 Schafter. Celebrate achievement 1,300,000 
ERCURY, W’.11 (Park 5709 , ee 1850 Pt ~ x Sun Poetic signatures to 5 Power Peace Pact Appeal 
M 30, 8 p.m. Poetry reading. herine nent 1600-1850. Daily (Sun el Cheer delegates to Vienna Peace Congress 
Seaey, Robert Eddison $ 4s. 6d MPERIAL Institute Gallery, It d., | . ? c f St. Pancras Town Hall, Mon., Dec. 1, & pn 
| V.7. Contemporary Ce ese F igs | iral Criticisms. Chait } d g kts. 6d. Brit. Peace Ctee. 81 City Rd., E.C.1 


RVING wv ROS ex. Mon | 
7.30, Sur ‘ “One te ie ne oo Painters. L.A. Gallery, S Dover : 
; NA, 2s . 8 ¢ w 1 Dails 10-6, Arm ent § s2 gg Are given by kind permission of the Royal Society 


Thriller Membership 


RVING. Whi. 8657. Evgs. Cex Mon.?!, 10.30, WEL OME Historical Medical Museum 
Sun. 9.30. * Cabaret Caribe an,”” ar 28 Portman Square, W.1. Exhibitions 
by Edric Connor. Membership 5s. y¢ | Medicine of Aboriginal Peoples in the Z om- 
monwealth: British Medicine and 
exe 


TEW China records, poetry reading. 7 p.m., . eas “Ye 

IN Saturday, Nov. 22, at_2 Queensbor > | Mago “tes meat gs akg eh — 4 - Pimtico Flat Bcts a - | “DOES Organised Religion Affect the Lite 

Studios, Queensboro’ Terr Bayswater, W i = base Ti.» sOV ; t Sol ~~ of the Ordinary Human Being? Ad 
4 


r . rata plaved ¢ \ res. by | ‘ ‘ > Sun 
SVERYMAN. Ham. 1525, Wnul further LECTURES AND MEETINGS © Se by A Ret hy A Cotea st Sundey 
. ey apes ” vias * a. jNIVERSITY of Lon ve Philosopint al TEIZM — Chair no smonstra- wish Synagogue, 28 St, John’s Wood Road 
: — ¥ sud Siatos Mee School of Oriental | tion 1 Alber 1 W’.7 e N.W.8 (opp. Lord’s Cricket grnd All welc 
p* “4 + ‘ Sore "9 Tesi ii c n ica” | 2 ; i “A i. ** Scie \ S P m. Speat H. E. The Pp YLISH Cultural Institut Lecture 
—— — ; ° ee i J wd Samucl, * films Monius7ko, creat rf 
fues., on crea « 
AX L-Premigre, Programme ot Soviet Film ann, Analytic Me hai in Philoseph Artt r a, ' t, Fon. 4 national ; Speaker 
Chinese Circu ind “In the Steppes.” Amer ’ i _ Brod ‘ yr. phrey Searl Films of opera “ 
Scaia Theatre, W.1. 7.30, Tues. ec., 2 Adlerian Society of Gre at Britain Cohen, v dbloor et Symphonic Poen Friday, Nov 
Tickets 1 Gd., 25., 385 43. 7 f First of three le é : ‘the three i M.P it i non] $ Kl Portland Place, W.1. Atl welcome 
Ed. Cttee., British-Soviet Frie adship So et . fold challenge f li 2 Appl ication Admission | serve eats at 7 3 ae 
46 Spencer St., E.( 1 LE ye de Enc : of Individual Psychol the m of Ss. and 2s. od. fr G ¢ hionist "THU deste Ne Heian ¥ at $ p ™ : 
s.a.c. 10 per cent discount on c sactities Soctability by Mrs < A.. Senior Federation, * t | % ra Pierr Aendés-Frar Deputé and tor 
of 10 plus Clinical Psychologist. I ctually at 7.30 p.m | French Minist of Economic Affairs, 
= on Friday, November 28 rieads’ House LTMANN, Rabbi Dr. A ecture ¢ speak on “ L’epargne la politique ¢c 
HY NGARIAN (Magyet Vintage Evening . Road NW Non-members I rs Judaism in the Modern World.”’ Ch mique trangaise depuis la libération 
Max Goldberg (U.S.D.A Ww Hungarian pees De 2 = fn divisor me. Rev. Dr A. Coher Conway Hall, Re Institut Frangaise, Queensberry Place 
and Chaplin films; Philip Lecurss, t an in >rm al social ‘gathering “a oa bes 1 ~: on., Nov. 24, 8 p.m. Adm Admission free 
tle piano instrumental ensempd mal : 1) he obtai cahie. 3.0 to ree eserved scats 2s. od. and 4s., from == = 
ments and Hungarian wines British at ed " —— B v 4 Secy., Zionist Federation, 77 Gt. Russell St., t AMPSTEAD Town Hall. Film Moscow 
garian fF riends hip Society Pembr wade Ps oo ee 2 roa Wc MUS. 3815 Construction Spkr. Pat _Sloan on Mos 
5 . Admission Members Gardens (one minute from cow Revisited, Thurs., - 8 p.m. Tk 
Goexs 2 d. Ne ae : + 7.30 pe ’ Finchiey Road Met. Station lickets (mem HE I ondon Society of Jews & Christians Is. with s.a.c, to eerces al, 19 “We Ibeck Mans 
guests 25. 06 November > p= ber non-members 2s.) from the Assistant On Nov. 27. 6 pm., at Fellowship Hall, | Inglewood Rd., N.W.6 BS.F.S. Educ, Cute 
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